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To SOUTH AFRICA 


LOURENCO MARQUES 
& BEIRA 


(Serving the Rhodesias and Nyasaland) 


FOUR NEW “CITIES” 
NOW IN SERVICE 


“CITY OF PORT ELIZABETH” 
“CITY OF EXETER” 
“CITY OF YORK” 
“CITY OF DURBAN” 
These ships represent a notable 
advance in design, amenities and 


perfection of detail. Superb accom- 
modation for 100 passengers. flat 
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Passages periodically available by cargo vessels to Egypt, East Africa, India & 
Pakistan; also via Canada and the U.S.A. to Far Eastern ports and Australia 


BLEBRMAN LUNE 


HEAD OFFICE: 12-20 CAMOMILE ST., LONDON, E.C.3 
WEST END PASSENGER OFFICE: 29-34 COCKSPUR ST., LONDON, S.W.1 
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Presents from = 5 
Hamilton and Inches 


Illustrated foiders on brooches, 
Edinburgh Crystal, engagement rings, 
and gold and silverware 

will be sent on request. 


Gold and pearl 
fern and heather 
brooch £15. 15. 0. 


Edinburgh Crystal is a delightful 
gift. Flawless in material and 
perfect in workmanship, every 
piece is made in Edinburgh and 
may be identified by the 
characteristic mark. 


Quaichs—the traditional Scottish 
drinking vessels. Reproductions 

in silver in sizes up to 

12in. diameter. Prices from £1. 18. 0 
(1gin. diameter). 


HAMILTON AND INCHES 
GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS, JEWELLERS, WATCH AND CLOCKMAKERS 
87 George Street, Edinburgh 2. Central 4898 
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. .. and that if I travel by Mailship from Southampton during 

April, May or June 1957, | shall save 33$9% on the First 

Class return fare with option of return by any mailship 
during August, September or October. 


Ask your Travel Agent or 3 Fenchurch Street, London, EC3 


UNION-CASTLE 


Southampton to South Africa every Thursday afternoon at 4.0 
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You are invited to call or write ‘ 
for free and friendly advice 


South Africa has given us 
the thrill of our lives! 


Ever since we landed there’s been one delightful experience after 
another. Imagine driving safely through the game reserves, where you 
can see all kinds of wild animals and photograph them to your heart’s 
content. 

The other side of the picture brings you the beauty of high 
mountains and lovely valleys, colourful Native customs and the gaiety 
of fashionable coast resorts. : 

Day after day the sun shines ? 
out of a clear sky, its genial Ag 
warmth matching the friendly e 
welcome you meet everywhere. 







about holidays in this sunny 
land, together with descriptive 
literature—or consult your Travel Agent. 





SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST CORPORATION 


70 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. Tel: GRO 6235 - 475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 
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West African 
ANNUAL 


Eighth Year 1957 Edition 


144 tarse poses 2s 6d ("at) 


17 ARTICLES on aspects of develop- 

ment and progress in West African 
territories 

7 SHORT STORIES 4 POEMS 


1 Full-Colour Photographs of West 
African scenes and 100 other sketches 





and photographs —that is the cost, each ycar, of 
Picture SOUVENIR of H.M. The Queen’s the Lifeboat Service: and it must 

visit to Nigeria be met entirely from voluntary 
EET eRe ae ORDER FORM.----------- contributions. Yours, however 
GASKIYA CORPORATION, Zaria, N. Nigeria, B.W.A. smail, will help: send it to 





Please send ....... copy/copies of the 1957 West ROYAL NATIONAL 
eng ‘el, enclose P.O./Cheque for 2s 10d LIFE-BO AT INSTITUTION 
NAME 42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 

His Grace The Done of Nerthumbertand 
ADDRESS Secretary: 





Cel, A. DO. Burnett Grewn, O.8.E., M.C., 7.0. M.A 
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The policy for children 


£12 a year paid by a parent or friend 
from the birth of a child will provide 


at age 18 £92, 10s. a year for 3 years 


or 


at age 21 2330 in cash or a life policy 


for £1,050 with profits 
or 


at age 25 £415 in cash or a life policy 
for £1,125 with profits 


The benefits for a boy or girl of any age 


up to 16 will be quoted on application 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commissien 

















“A most welcome gift!” 


OTARD 
aan Cats 
BRANDY 


A Decanter of OTARD V.S.O.P. 
Liqueur Cognac Brandy with two 
brandy glasses in a presentation 
pack at the normal price of the 
brandy only 





57'6 


COMPLETE 


7 ORDER NOW FROM YOUR WINE MERCHANT 








W Sohn G. Hardy 
Gunther? 


mo}: + + « “HARDISAX’ .. . . ‘HARDILAINE’ 

3/ An entirely new cloth which has been success- a John G. Hardy speciality tweed blended from 
fully tested abroad. Extraordinary ‘‘ body,”’ 33 finest Cheviot and New Zealand wools. Gives 
toughness, resilience in wear plus unusual tremendous warmth for weight. Is informal 
comfort. An all-purpose cloth ideal for suits, but smart, keeps its shape and wears for 
leisure jackets and overcoats. ages. In many lovely colours including Lovats, 

Heather Mixtures, browns and greys. 


. . . » ‘HARDITHORN’ 


No. 
An even better cloth than the famous ‘ 4 

32 THORNPROOF which we introduced some A HARDIWEAR 
45 years ago. This truly superlative tweed, Heavier cloth of real John G. Hardy quality 
excelling in warmth-for-weight, will commend 3¢ for everyday wear at a price all will be happy 
itself to sportsmen—and well-dressed towns- to pay. Hardiwear are all-the-year-round 
men too. It has astonishing resistance to shine worsteds, comfortable and hard-wearing. 


Ask to see these fine cloths on extra large bunches at your tailor, or 
better still come along to our unique Showroom and make your choice 





BY APPOINTMENT JOHN C. HARDY LTD. 


TO H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH I . 
MERCERS OF WOOLLEN CLOTH 4 New Burlington Street, London, W.1. Regent 1313 
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TAKE 





UP PELMANISM 


For Courage and Clear-Thinking 











The Grasshopper Mind 
OU know the people with ‘“Grass- 
hopper Minds’”’ as well as you know 
yourself. Their minds nibble at every- 
thing and master nothing. 


At home in the evening they tune in the 
radio or television—tire of it—then glance 
through a magazine—can’t get interested. 
Finally, unable to concentrate on any- 
thing, they either go to the pictures or fall 
asleep in the chair. At their work they 
always take up the easiest job first, put it 
down when it gets hard and start some- 
thing else. Jump from one thing to 
another all the time. 


There are thousands of these people 
with ‘‘ Grasshopper Minds ” in the world. 
In fact, they are the very people who do 
the world’s most tiresome tasks and get 
but a pittance for their work. They do the 
world’s clerical work and the routine 
drudgery. Day after day, year after year 
—endlessly—they hang on to the jobs that 
are smallest salaried, longest houred, least 
interesting and poorest futured ! 


Remember—Everything you do is 
preceded by your attitude of mind. 


What Can You Do About It? 


Take up Pelmanism now! A course of 
Pelmanism brings out the mind’s latent 
powers and: develops them to the highest 
points of efficiency. 

Pelmanism banishes such weaknesses as 
Mind-Wandering, Inferiority and Inde- 
cision which interfere with the effective 
working powers of the mind, and in their 
place develops vital qualities such as 
Optimism, Concentration and Reliability, 
all qualities of the utmost value in any 
walk of life. 

The Pelman Course is fully described in 
“The Science of Success,” which will 
be sent you, gratis and post free, on 
application to: 

PELMAN INSTITUTE 
102 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore St., London, W.1 
Established over 60 years. WELbeck 1411 


,---POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY.--- 


Pelman Institute, 102 Norfolk Mansions, 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1 


“ The Science of Success,”’ please. 





Address 
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LOST 
AT SEA 


IMMEDIATE RELIEF 
GRANTS are made 
to meet the needs 
of the dependents 
of seamen and 
fishermen by the 





H.M. Coastguard as 
Hon. Agent of the 
Society hands the 
cheque to a widow. 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 
SOCIETY 


which also cares for survivors of ship- 
wrecks round our coasts and encourages 
thrift by its Mariner Membership. 


Please help this National work. 
Legacies are particularly welcome. 


(M.2), 16 Wilfred Street, Westminster 
London, $.W.|I 


Patron: H.M. THE QUEEN 











FIELD-MARSHAL 
Montgomery 
says of the story of the 


GUARDS 
ARMOURED 
DIVISION 


by Captain the Earl of Rosse,M.B.E. 
and Colonel E. R. Hill, p.s.o. 


“No one could read this book 
without a feeling of pride in what 
was achieved by the Guards in 
their excursion into the realm of 
armoured warfare. I hope that all 
those who served in the Guards 
Armoured Division will enjoy 
reading this book as much as I 
have.” —FIELD-MARSHAL MONT- 
GOMERY in the SUNDAY TIMES. 


Illustrated. Maps. 25s 
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for the serious reader 


Over two decades UNIX sectional bookcases 
have proved themselves the most adaptable 
bookhousing system, and one well suited to 
grow with the expanding library. Based 
on the cube, and available in three sizes, 
UNIX sections of one to five units can be 
added to or rearranged easily and in a 
matter of seconds. They have recently been 
selected and approved by the Council of 
Industrial Design. 

UNIX is, however, only one of the famous 
Phoenix hand-finished bookcases delivered 
direct to our customers from the works 
bench. Here is a range of over a dozen 
designs—the biggest selection in Britain— 
answering the book- 
man’s problems 
tastefully and effici- 
ently. Each bookcase 
is finely made in solid 
timber, and offered 
with choice of finish. 

Send for our free 
catalogue or call at 
our Charing Cross 
showroom. 


Try 


PHOENIX ( ;,., 


* To: The Phoenix Bookcase Gallery (Dept. B1) } 
36a St Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 


‘Without obligation please send me your Bookcase 
a catalogue. 
a 

















| Name 


* Address | ee ee 


: Proprietors : Phoenix House Ltd. 
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LAST 
MINUTE 
CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS 


William Blackwood & Sons Ltd. 
would like to suggest the following 
books: 


EAST OF THE SUN Nancy Britton 


12s 6d 


A PIECE OF CAKE = Charles Anthony 


12s 6d 


. THE SINGING FOREST Mortimer Batten 


12s 6d 

STARS IN THE HEATHER Oswald Wynd 
10s 

PARA HANDY TALES Neil Munro 
10s 6d 


and 
from Blackwood’s Magazine 


COUNTRYSIDE TALES 610 pages 
Ts 6d 
ANIMAL TALES 382 pages 
7s 6d 
MORE HUMOROUS TALES 441 pages 
10s 6d 


These books can be obtained through book- 

sellers, or direct from 45 George Street, 

Edinburgh 2, and 1-8 Bateman’s Buildings, 

Soho, London, W.1. Blackwood’s will be 

pleased to send books for private customers 

with greetings enclosed if desired. Postage, 
1s per volume 
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You don’t 
know the 
comfort of 
pure wool 
until you 

have worn 
Chilprufe 





for MEN 
Expertly knitted from best quality wool, it 
is soft and smooth to the skin — it does not 
chafe or restrict. Skilfully cut, beautifully 
finished, it withstands constant washing 
without shrinking — an outstanding econ- 


omy. It is hygienic and a safeguard against 
colds and chills. 


Write for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
















CHILPRUFE LIMITED 
LEICESTER 





15/= NATIONAL 


SAVINGS 
CQHRWTUFUCAWES 


You may hold 600 of the current issue of 15/- National 
Savings Certificates in addition to permitted holdings of 
earlier issues. 





Savings Certificates are a gilt-edged investment. The present 
(10th issue) Certificates may be bought in single documents 
representing I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, 20, 50 and I0o units of 15/- each. 





All interest earned on Savings Certificates is free of 
Income Tax. 





Each Certificate costs 15/- and becomes 20/- in 7 years. 
£450 invested in 600 Certificates becomes £600 in 7 years. 





Over the 7 year period the interest earned is equivalent to 
nearly 4} per cent per annum. As it is free of Income Tax this 
is equivalent to a taxable investment yielding over 71 per cent 
for any person paying Income Tax at the standard rate of 8/6d. 
in the £. 





National Savings Certificates of all previous issues continue to 
earn interest. 





Full information from your stockbroker, banker or other 
professional adviser, and from your Local Savings Committee, 
Savings Centre, Post Office or Trustee Savings Bank. 





EASY.. _ fee EASY.. hold... 
EASY.. cash 














Issued by the National Savings Committee, London, $.W.7 
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Shell 
County Guides 


EDITED BY JOHN BETJEMAN 

Concise, apposite, informative, and generously illustrated with 
prints, photographs, maps and drawings intelligently chosen, these 
guides are all that may be expected from so distinguished an editor 
— and a necessity for any tourist really interested in the places he 
is visiting. 

Shropshire JOHN PIPER & JOHN BETJEMAN 
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We carried our bags up the steps 
of our hotel, then stopped to watch 
a bundle gliding down the ice-bound 
street. It drew closer, to resolve 
itself into a middle-aged woman 
wrapped in a coat of not-very-good 
fur. She could have passed for 
an English suburban housewife, one 
who had reached the point at which 
the once dependent children had 
taken to activities over which she 
had no control, and acquired 
interests which the cares of house- 
keeping had long ago driven out of 
her head. Here was a figure we all 
knew and associated with the com- 
fortable, secure and unexciting life 
of our home towns; a figure that 
was almost right, but not quite, 
A 








HOW GOES IT? 


BY M. D. L. 


because instead of padding down the 
street, she was standing on six-foot- 
long runners attached to the legs of a 
chair, her shopping-bag on the seat, 
gloved hands grasping the back 
and propelling her vehicle by occa- 
sional dignified thrusts with her 
right leg. 

Apart from her the view up the 
main street might have been of any 
one of a number of small English 
towns in winter. There were the 
same types of shop—grocers and 
electricians, shoemakers and watch- 
makers, cafés, cinema and even a 
florist, with plate-glass windows, 
strip lighting and electrical signs. 
But there were differences. An 
illuminated clock-face showed that 
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it was early afternoon, yet the thin 
twilight was outshone by festoons 
of light-bulbs strung across the 
street ; a snow-covered mountainous 
island loomed in the background, its 
towering ruggedness as distinctively 
Norwegian as the parchment 
Christmas-star lampshades glowing 
in the windows of the private houses, 
or the giant Christmas-tree that 
twinkled from the highest point of 
the town. 

The sight of the rapidly waning 
light reminded us that there was 
work to be done and we hurried to 
stow our bags in the spotless little 
hotel bedrooms with their scalding 
radiators. We flung on our parkas 
again and were soon on our way 
back to the airfield in a taxi, glad of 
its heater as we crossed the exposed 
causeway out of the town ; for wisps 
of dry snow were being swept by 
the biting wind that flowed down 
from the mountains to the East. 

In the control-tower the Canberra 
crew was working on plans for the 
afternoon flight. The three of them, 
all squadron leaders, made up a full 
load for the aircraft; for the bomb 
bay, where the ‘payload’ would 
normally have been, was occupied 
by the long black cylinder of an 
extra fuel tank to allow them to range 
more widely over the northern 
wastes, sharpening their skill on the 
special problems that confront the 
airman who will cross the top of the 
world. 

Tom was the reason for the flight. 
Although always a navigator by 
trade, he had been diverted for the 
previous few years into the adminis- 


trative side of an overseas head- 
quarters. There his attempts to 
keep a building-programme in step 
with the shifts of higher policy had 
very nearly carried him past a point 
of no return to modern flying, which} Th 
had been developing at a terrific 
rate in his absence. Fortunately 
his efforts were rewarded with an 
advanced flying course to put him 
once more into the front rank off the | 
practical navigators. He had proved 
that he was not too old a dog to 
learn new tricks, and now he was 
about to put his competence and 
courage as a jet navigator to the test, 
in the most navigationally barren area 
in the northern hemisphere. 

His co-navigator, Geoffrey, was on 
the staff of the school, no novice at} was 
this business, and sustained by having 
made similar flights before. He 
could calculate with the same pre-} Solita 
cision in the air as on the ground,} the e 
and produce a reasoned course of) not 1 
action while the aircraft rushed} make 
through the night at 500 miles an} They 
hour, gulping down the fuel at the} their 
rate of a good bathful every | and t 
minutes. 

The pilot also was a member of} to the 
the staff, but he was flying this route} At 
for the first time. Peter’s previous) ague 
experience as a jet flying-instructot} tellin; 
had confronted him with many] off at 
emergencies, mostly created by his) leave 
pilot students; like the impetuous} and g 
ones who jabbed open the throttle} Th 
at high altitude, dowsing the flame) towed 
and left him to glide to a lower the g 
altitude nursing the batteries andj had b 
hoping that the relighting arrange) Pétat 
ments were really efficient. He/chipp 
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had emerged from these and other 
incidents with confidence and almost 
mystical faith that he was destined 
to survive all the hazards his profes- 
sion put in his way. 
The three of them had just 
completed their plans. They could 
see that the aim they had set them- 
selves, the attainment of that point 
where noon and midnight meet, 
the North Pole, was just within 
their reach if they used up a good 
deal of the ‘ fat,’ cr fuel reserve 
normally carried by jet pilots against 
the delays and diversions imposed 
by bad weather. Even at home 
jet pilots did not run themselves as 
short as these three now proposed 
was on} to do, despite the fact that England 
ovice at) was dotted with airfields. Here, 
y having} within the Arctic Circle, their home- 
e. He} coming would be confined to one 
ne pre-} solitary mountain-infested strip on 
ground,} the edge of a fjord. Yet they did 
yurse of) NOt view the journey they were to 
rushed} make as an act of desperate bravado. 
niles an} They believed in the product of 
1 at the} their country’s enginecring genius, 
yery tenjand they knew that theory by itself 
was not enough; it had to be put 
mber of to the test. 
his route) At any rate all this had been 
previous argued out long before ; the clock was 
ustructot telling them that if they were to take 
h many) off at the time planned they ought to 
d by his} leave the superheated control-tower 
npetuows and go to the aeroplane. 
throttles} The Canberra had already been 
he flame) towed from the heated hangar where 
a lower! the ground-crews and the electronics 
sries andj had been at their best in a dry tem- 
ange) Petature of 65°. Ice had been 
t) Chipped from the rails on which the 





ent. 
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doors slid, and discreet nudges with 
the rear wheel of a tractor had been 
used to coax the doors open. Now 
a tanker emblazoned with a familiar 
name was topping up the aeroplane 
on the readiness platform near the 
beginning of the runway. Half a 
gale whipped the snow into racing, 
snaking lines about the feet of the 
attendant airmen, who withdrew 
into their quilted parkas with their 
hoods up against the ear-biting 25° 
of frost. Beyond the low rocky hills 
at the edge of the airfield the fjord 
advertised its presence by a show of 
‘ sea smoke’ rising from the relatively 
warm waters and forming a thin line 
of cloud. Beyond that again the 
mountains seemed, in spite of their 
covering of snow, black against the 
brightness of the southern sky. 

The crew piled their kit into the 
American waggon, with its humming 
heater. In went the navigators’ 
brief-cases, crammed with charts, 
astronomical tables, reference books 
of radio frequencies and navigation 
aids over half the world; in went 
the pilots’ handbook with its pictures 
of airfields, some in such totally 
improbable places that the pilot 
making a bad-weather let-down 
over the sea had to be as wary as 
the sailor is of the towering un- 
charted icebergs, but without the 
sailor’s ability to go astern or stop 
and think when in doubt. In went 
the crash-helmets, and the life- 
jackets still faithfully called Mae 
Wests in spite of the popularity of 
more recent priestesses of pneumatic 
bliss. On top of the baggage went 
the men themselves, wrapped warmly 
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against the cold of the stratosphere 
which they knew would prevail over 
the warmth tapped from the Can- 
berra’s engines. Then the cheerful 
Norwegian driver slammed the door 
and took the wheel, to bowl con- 
fidently along the treacherous surface 
of the perimeter road at a good forty 
miles an hour. 

At the west end of the single 
long runway they passed over a 
track running between the rocky 
approaches on the seaward side and 
the gleaming runway itself. As the 
waggon drew to a halt the party 
saw with relief that the trunk-pipe 
from an aircraft heater ran through 
the door into the cockpit, so that 
they could at least hope to start 
in warm surroundings. Reluctantly 
they climbed out to the exposed 
tarmac, where the wind buffeted 
them, snatching at the hoods of 
their parkas until they had to turn 
their faces downwind and move 
with a crablike walk that made them 
look, in their shapeless clothes, as 
unlike men as any two-legged crea- 
tures had ever been. 

Tom was to ride in the most 
inaccessible position in the Canberra, 
so he climbed in first and crawled 
down the narrow alleyway, halting 
every few inches to unhitch some 
part of his harness. At last he got 
to the seat next to the one-foot- 
square pane of double glass which, 
when not covered with ice and frost, 
would provide him with his view of 
the outside world for some seven 
hours. With a gasp of relief he 
pulled up his bulging navigation 
bag and started to organise himself 





while a fumbling and cursing in 
the alleyway told him that Geoffrey 
was on his way in. Geoffrey was 
fulminating not so much at the 
designer of the torture chamber he 
was entering, as at the many lesser 
men whose brain-waves and after- 
thoughts, each one excellent in itself, 
seemed never to have been arranged 
and disciplined. At easier times he 
had often reflected that this was not 
the kind of work that could be done 
by committees. “‘ What this problem 
needs,” he had once said in a voluble 
moment in the officers’ mess bar, 
“is a single individual with prac- 
tical experience in a modern air- 
crew, the engineer’s down-to-earth 
knowledge of how materials behave 
and of ways of doing things in metal 
and plastics, and above all the artist’s 
passionate interest in creating 4 
balanced whole out of a mass off his bra 
unrelated and antagonistic parts.” 
But such men are not found nowadays) slipper 
or at any rate life is not organised to 
encourage them to exercise theit] length 
talents, and he had been shouted} way he 
down for being pretentious and} to go, 
impractical. getting 

By now Peter had climbed into}—a di: 
his seat in the front, and the ait-} not bal 
frame mechanic was helping him 10 rudder- 
do up the parachute straps. The} the con 
bright young Yorkshireman, who had) ingly, i 
made his way from an industrial city} strengt! 
to this improbable spot in twelve}still. | 
months of national service, welcomed) officer. 
the opportunity to get out of tht) mission 
biting wind he had been enduring) and he 
since the aircraft had been dragged) into wi 
from the hangar nearly an howl) way ar 
before. After a few minutes everyont) twilight 
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was strapped in and connected up 
and the door could be closed and 
sealed. For those outside this intro- 
duced a particularly uncomfortable 
period of waiting in the cold with 
nothing to do. Inside the aircraft 
the checks were being carried out 
in quite a different atmosphere, 
each member of the crew being in- 
volved in following the check-list and 
confirming his checks to the captain. 
By the time they came to the legend 
‘Start Engines’ the ground-crew 
were practically rooted to the con- 
crete with cold, and it took the loud 
detonation of the starter cartridge 
in the No. I engine to wake them up. 
In spite of the temperature the jet 
engines could be run up to high 
power as soon as they had started, 
so Peter waved the chocks away at 
at once and taxied forward, testing 
his brakes after a few yards to make 
sure that he had control on the 
slippery surface. 

As he turned on to the short 
length of track leading to the run- 
way he was glad that he had not far 
to go, because the high wind was 
getting at his controls from behind 
—a direction for which they were 
not balanced—and was making the 
tudder-bar and the ‘ spectacles’ of 
the control-column lash about alarm- 
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ingly, in spite of his using the full 
strength of leg and arm to keep them 
still. Fortunately the flying-control 


Icomed} officer in the tower gave him per- 


of the 


nduring 


n how 


~veryom) twilight to see the mountains in his 


mission for an immediate take-off, 
y and he was able to relax as he turned 
into wind. He looked up the run- 
way and was grateful for enough 
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path, then he made a quick move- 
ment of the controls to check that 
they were free, confirmed that the 
navigators were ready, and opened 
the throttles. It took a few seconds 
for the heavy turbines and com- 
pressors of the engines to pick up 
speed, and he watched the needles 
of the tachometers and the jet-pipe 
temperature-gauges to see that the 
acceleration went as it should. When 
he was satisfied that he was getting 
his power he let the brakes off and 
the heavy aircraft moved smoothly 
ahead. 

After a run of about a mile he 
eased the Canberra off the ground 
and settled down to the next stage, the 
acceleration by a further 250 miles 
an hour to allow the engines to 
develop their greatest efficiency for 
the climb. During this time the 
aeroplane had to stay low, and Peter 
could get his last glimpses of the 
familiar details of the world from a 
fairly conventional viewpoint. As 
they charged on over the next two 
miles towards a hamlet in his path 
he seemed to have full leisure to 
take in the whole scene, the distinc- 
tive spire of the Lutheran church 
set on a hillock among stunted trees, 
the neat wooden houses, the tracks 
through the snow from a detached 
farmhouse, and the embryo snow- 
drifts building up against the drift 
fences along the main road. Then 
it was over and he was climbing at 
a steep angle, turning northwards 
towards the darkening sky and the 
far-distant Pole. 

In less than ten minutes the snow 
on the great craggy barrier of the 
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Lofoten Islands glimmered far below 
in the dusk ; then there was nothing 
underneath but the darkness cover- 
ing the northern ocean. 


The loneliness and immensity of 
the dark space outside began to 
have their effect. The navigator is 
mentally very much within his 
aircraft, busy with calculations or 
with some radio or radar mechanism 
whose dials and cathode-ray tubes 
have to be interrogated for the 
information he needs: the pilot 
often has the leisure and the oppor- 
tunity to project his thoughts into 
the world outside, but when bad 
weather or darkness draws his hori- 
zons in he becomes more keenly aware 
of the activities of those in the back. 
So it was that Peter now listened 
more attentively to the technicalities 
being exchanged in unimpassioned 
professional tones between Geoffrey 
and Tom. The Canberra was reach- 
ing the top of the climb into the 
stratosphere where it was to cruise, 
profiting by the low resistance of 
the thin air, and the navigators were 
preparing to start their first series of 
sextant shots of the stars. The 
periscope of the sextant had been 
thrust up in the pressure lock, the 
electrically-heated object-glass was 
working overtime to keep clear of 
frost in the 500 miles an hour blast, 
and Geoffrey had been forced to free 
the swivelling action from clogging 
ice with heavier blows than he liked 
to direct at a delicate scientific 
instrument. 

As the moment for the first fix 
approached, Tom, who was at the 
plotting-table and concentrating on 
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the second hand of his watch, 
started his count down— 

“Thirty seconds to go! 
nine, eight .. .” 

Peter’s family had been avid 
followers of the ‘ Journey into Space’ 
broadcasts, and he had often tried 
to work out why a ‘count down’ 
was needed for the launching of a 
spaceship—apart from the purely 
dramatic trick to build up tension, 
Momentarily he felt rather foolish 
to be involved in a count down him- 
self, but then he remembered that 
the accuracy of the sight would 
depend on how closely he could 
reproduce the conditions of speed 
and ‘heading’ for which it wa 
calculated; at the speed he wa 
making it was not enough to follow 
his first flying-instructor’s advice: 
“Leave her alone, boy! She ca 
do it far better than you can.” Now 
he must detect the slightest na’ 
oscillations and instabilities, forese 
them and oppose them. The co 
down gave him a chance to pr 
to concentrate hardest just for 
space of time that would bring 
most accurate result. unf 

As he relaxed after the shot Pete) inte 
became aware of a glow of light) whi 
ahead. Looking up he saw a faint for 
luminous ,cloud above, and for i} con 
moment thought that it was a patch) out 
of cirrus, until he remembered tha) nav 
there are no clouds in the stratoy | 
sphere, and that any cirrus there might) up 
be would lie beneath him. Slowly) nov 
the light strengthened and seemed) dir 
to be taking on a more definite form 
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—it was the aurora, and it wa 
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up some cold facts about the aurora 
before he left England. He knew 
that he was approaching the zone 
over which the most frequent dis- 
plays occurred, and that the lower 
edge of the light would be some 
sixty miles above the surface of the 
earth. What he was not prepared for 
was the living thing there above him 
moving and brightening, sometimes 
showing distinct rays like a distant 
searchlight barrage, at other moments 
hinting at changing shades of green 
and red. 

He was recalled to his task as the 
navigators steadied him for another 
set of sextant readings, and rejoined 
the team in spirit as he concentrated 
on the instruments. The needle of 
the machmeter magnified slight 
changes in speed until a single knot 
weighed on his conscience, while 
a wing-tip tank that was feeding too 
slowly pulled steadily on the control- 
column and tried to throw him off 
level. Geoffrey on his part was 
making final adjustments when he 
let out an exclamation of annoyance. 
The aurora, being a transitory and 
unfamiliar hazard, had not entered 
into the detailed calculations with 
which the navigators had prepared 
for the flight. It revenged itself and 
compelled attention by blanking 
out the view of the stars selected for 
navigation. 

Before long, however, they drew 
up to the place where the aurora, 
now a curtain of vertical rays, was 
directly overhead. The effect of 
passing under this colossal gateway, 
which stretched away east and west 
as far as Peter could see, might have 
been to impress the crew with the 
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awe of entering a mysterious sanctum. 
Of course they were reminded by 
it that a stage of the flight had been 
passed and that they were visibly 
farther from home, but as the glow 
passed out of sight astern they 
became aware of a sense of anti- 
climax. At night, when the clouds 
and the surface of the earth are 
hidden in the pitchy void beneath, 
all the world is the same to the eyes 
of the Canberra crew; the ‘ night 
of tropical splendour’ owes its 
wonder to the qualities of the lower 
atmosphere, just as the pin-point 
clarity of the view from a polar 
station on a still night is the gift 
of a shallow, dust-free atmosphere. 
High above all the ‘ make-up’ that 
gives character to the sky the airman’s 
reactions to the area he is crossing 
will often lie at the end of a train of 
calculation— 


‘So many knots for so many 
minutes in this direction puts 
us over X. I remember Tomkins 
telling me about the trappers 
who live there.’ 

or 

‘With Polaris up there on 
the edge of the canopy we must 
be getting near 80° North— 
there’s not much land north of 
here.’ 


On a dark night only the aurora 
gives a crew in the stratosphere 
that immediate, unthinking, sensual 
appreciation of place and climate. 
Now Peter and Tom and Geoffrey 
had passed beyond it to a sky as 
commonplace as that over their base 
in East Anglia. 

After a few minutes cruising on 





instruments, Peter thought of the 
next feature he hoped to see and 
asked Tom the time to Isfjord in 
Spitsbergen. The powerful lights 
of the mining settlements there 
would show even through a covering 
of cloud. Tom seized a pair of 
dividers and a slide-rule and rapidly 
computed the estimated time of 
arrival at Isfjord, then pushed the 
instruments aside and returned to 
his astro calculations. The hands 
of his watch seemed to be spinning 
round to the time when his next 
sight would be due. 

Once again the crew concentrated 
on the routine of complicated drills, 
until the sextant shutter had closed 
for the last time and the last set of 
figures had been read as the aver- 
aging mechanism came to a halt. By 
then they were a hundred miles closer 
to Isfjord. When Peter relaxed from 
his instruments and looked out 
ahead he could see a glimmer on the 
ground, and then more patches of 
light showed up, irregularly scattered 
across his path. He repeated the 
names, Longyearbyen, Barentsberg, 
Pyramiden, Grumantbyen, and as 
their lights became more definite 
he felt refreshed and _ reassured, 
almost as if he had been nearing the 
cities flanking his home base. There 
was little logic in this sensation ; for 
there were barely 4000 souls among 
those lights, hedged in by sharp- 
edged moun‘ains and ice-filled fjords. 
Besides, more than half of them 
were Russians, who would have 
greeted the descent of a British 
bomber and its crew with anything 
but friendly interest. All the same, 
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reason is not man’s strong point 
when he sees signs of human occupa 
tion in the barren places of the world, 
and Peter, sealed up incommunicado 
in an aluminium box ten miles 
above an inaccessible Arctic settle- 
ment, was warmed by the comrade- 
ship it radiated. 

All too soon the lights disappeared 
beneath the wings, and once more 
the strange glow of the luminous 
instrument dials dominated the view, 
Peter’s attention switched again to 
the occasional exchange of tech- 
nicalities between the navigators, 
which assured him that all was going 
well in their world, where comfort 
of mind was represented by an 
orderly procession of crosses march- 
ing across the chart in the pool of 
orange light from an anglepoise 
lamp. He looked at the fuel-gauges 
and at his watch, and began to steady 
the aircraft for the next sextant shots, 
which Tom introduced by passing 
the figures for Geoffrey to set up 
on the dials of the instrument. 

When the shots were over Tom 
completed his quick computation 
of the position and set to applying 
this to the ‘How Goes It’ graph. 
This unassuming sheet of paper was 
the ultimate arbiter of the flight; ” 
for when you go to the maximum 
radius of action it is not good enough 
to hope that everything will follow 
the plan, and blithely fly on to the 
turning-point at the half-way mark. 
Geoffrey knew that an adverse wind 
or a slight increase in fuel consump- 
tion would force them to turn early, 





so he was relieved to see that his 
entry of pounds-of-fuel-left against 
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miles-covered fell on the predicted 
line. Cheerfully he reported: ‘“ On 
the line” ; and Peter and Tom knew 
that they were still well placed to 
reach the Pole. 

Instinctively Peter looked out 
ahead. Craning to see past a 
patch of frost in the sandwich of 
his plastic canopy, he became aware 
of a strange luminosity on the thin 
clouds far below as the rising moon 
was reflected from the endless ice 
and snow of the Arctic Ocean. The 
menace of that ‘ ice-blink’ seemed 
more real as the cold of the strato- 
sphere gradually beat the aircraft’s 
heating system and announced its 
victory by a thickening crust of 
frost on the cockpit coaming. 

Tom and Geoffrey were also 
beginning to notice the cold. They 
were used to working with exposed 
fingers, a familiar occupational hazard 
for navigators, who could not afford 
to have the speed and accuracy of 
their work degraded by bulky gloves ; 
what did seem to be discomfort 
beyond the call of duty was the cold 
that struck up from the metal floor 
through the rubber soles of the boots 
of the immersion suits. Tom, in 





particular, suffered from a blast of 
) air playing on his kidneys ; this was 


xximum } Meant to be hot, but in competing 
enough | With the outside temperature of 100° 
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! of frost it had long since ceased to 


to the § be even tepid and merely contri- 
y mark, | buted to the general chill. The 
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| Toof was encrusted with frost from 
their breath, and the glitter of it in 
the light reflected from the chart 
| Seemed to add to the wintry atmo- 
sphere, although they knew that it was 
A2 
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harmless enough like that, and would 
only become a real nuisance at the 
end of the flight, when it would drip 
great smudges on the chart and log 
during the descent to warmer layers. 

Tom felt the contrast with the 
centrally-heated hotel room he had 
left so few hours ago and his spirits 
sank ; and this was where Geoffrey’s 
matter-of-fact approach began to 
come in. Through his morbid 
ponderings Tom heard the instructor 
‘making a teaching point’ in his 
dry, professional tones just as if they 
had been in a classroom or, at the 
worst, in one of the grooves they 
had worn in the sky on a standard 
cross-country route over Britain. 
He could have laughed at the intro- 
duction of the instructor-student 
relationship out there where every 
channel of their wireless - receiver 
was silent, and each member of the 
crew depended so much on the other 
two, but the control and confidence 
in Geoffrey’s manner stifled his 
mirth with admiration. 

The moon was rising fast, and 
through a clearing in the clouds 
below Peter could trace dimly the 
contours of the ice hummocks, 
endlessly repeated as far as he could 
see. His watch told him that there 
was just half an hour to go to the Pole, 
and the thought that nothing was 
now likely to force him to turn short 
of his goal raised his spirits to a 
point at which the menace of the ice 
failed to impress him. In truth the 
excitement he felt was based on 
nothing more than his faith in the 
professional qualities of Geoffrey 
and Tom. When they said they 
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were at 90° North he would turn 
back; but he would not really be 
sure that this was correct until 
afterwards, when, leaning over the 
chart-table under the fluorescent 
lights in the Norwegian Air Force 
briefing-room, he could see the neat 
crosses marking successive positions, 
and perhaps be bold enough to 
check the figures on the log-sheet— 
so neatly entered up that it was hard 
to believe that the pencil had been 
gripped in mittened hands resting 
on an ice-cold chart-table with a 
back-drop of frost-encrusted instru- 
ments. 

As he scanned the horizon in a 
mood of growing exhilaration, Peter 
became aware that there was some- 
thing in view apart from the moon 
and the ice and the clouds. A 
vapoury but distinct wall of flame 
was rising out of the distant floes— 
or so it seemed. For a moment he 
was perplexed, but then he remem- 
bered the northern lights he had 
passed under some two hours before ; 
these had the same structure and 
must surely be the same, but their 
point of origin seemed strange. He 
knew that the aurora had been 
measured many times and found to 
begin some 300,000 feet above the 
surface, yet the base of these lights 
was below him as seen from a mere 
46,000 feet. Had he, as one of the 
first men to observe these parts from 
such a height, made some new dis- 
covery? He thought of his long- 
discarded ambition to be a scientist, 
a member of the Royal Society 
acclaimed for his contributions in 
some apparently purposeless study ; 
then the keen wind of common 


sense blew such thoughts away,} sextant 
The lights he saw were the northem} have d 
lights, but they were the display} anq 
on the other side of the world, over} oourse 
towards the North Siberian shore) they 
Because of their distance their lower) pounds 
edge was hidden by the curvature) directic 
of the earth, so that they seemed to} they h 
spring out of the ice-bound horizon,} its eye, 

By now the navigators were ready} of the 
for the most vital fix of all, and as} of the 
they set up the sextant they warned looking 
Peter to steady up for the series} ofa se 
of sights. In the cramped space} was to, 
each one of them could only covet} for err 
a limited field of view, so that in} gar an 
order to get a ‘good cut’ of the} cylatio: 
position lines they had to take turns} of ever 
with the instrument, undoing theit} Whe 
safety-straps and twisting awkwardly} instrun 
to do so. It was Geoffrey’s task t0} to hea 
take the second pair of observations, | The ¢; 
and as each one came up Tom) pyijjian 
quickly plotted it on the chart. The}its ims 
last entry was no sooner made than 
Tom called Geoffrey over. They had 
evidently been making a better speed} jj 
than originally calculated and were, 
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turn needed to reverse their direction. they w 
At the great height and speed it}track. 








gaining or losing height, but he con- steerin, 
centrated on responding quickly but 
lightly to the slight indications of 
his altimeter and his gyro horizon, 
so as to do a turn worthy of the stage 
of the flight they had reached. 

As they settled down on the home 
ward heading the navigators onc 
more busied themselves with the 



































sextant ; the long turn was likely to 
rthern have disorganised the gyro compass, 
lisplay} and they wanted to check their 
» OVE) course as quickly as possible in case 
shore,| they were burning up precious 
lower pounds of fuel going in the wrong 
vature} direction. To check the heading 
ned to} they had set up the sextant so that 
IZOD, } its eye, protruding into the icy blast 
ready} of the attenuated air on the outside 
ind @J) of the pressure compartment, was 
varned looking in the supposed direction 
Series} of a selected star. The field of view 
Spact} was too narrow to allow much room 
Covers for error, and to pick up the wrong 
hat it} star and apply the right one’s cal- 
of the} culations to it could be inconvenient 
 turls § or even disastrous. 
When Geoffrey peered into the 
wardly | instrument Peter was disconcerted 
ask }to hear that all was not going well. 
ations; }The expected star, identified by its 
Tom} brilliance and by the positions of 
, The}its immediate neighbours, had not 
jturned up. The navigators went back 
over their arithmetic while Peter con- 
"speed tinued to steer the heading he had 
, Wet Fbeen given, but now looking at it 
St pastisuspiciously and calculating des- 
ly told pondently that even if they were 
1-miles only 5° out for the next half-hour 
ection. they would then be twenty miles off 
deed ittrack. However, there was nothing 
fly thefhe could do about it except to cut 
vithout idown the number of variables by 
1¢ COM" isteering as accurately as possible. 
cly but}He remembered his first reaction to 
ome of bgetti g lost in the air when he was 
0r1Z00; Hiying a cross-country at his training- 
e stage school; in a moment of panic he 
| attempted to stop the headlong 
home (as it seemed to him then) progress 
$ one fof the old biplane by circling and 
th the trying to match some feature on the 
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ground with the shapes on his map. 
This finally demolished his feeble 
sense of direction and the flight 
ended with a landing in a field far 
from home. He still remembered the 
pleasure of being treated as a hero 
by the family in the big house next 
to the field, and the growth of his 
unease as the time drew near for 
his instructor to land and take him 
back. No pupil who gets lost in 
fine weather is a hero to his instructor. 

Now there were no fields and no 
big houses. If he went down out of 
fuel there would be no instructor to 
fly out and pick him up. The only 
things that were the same were the 
‘ butterflies in the tummy’ and the 
dryness in the throat as he was as- 
sailed by a fear of trouble not too 
far ahead. But he need not have 
worried ; for Geoffrey was equal to 
the emergency and in a few minutes 
had selected a bright and unambig- 
uous star, made the new calculations 
and set up his instruments for the 
new heading check. Once more the 
team settled down to the careful 
flying and sighting that would pro- 
duce the information they required. 
There was a period of silence while 
Tom worked out the figures he had 
been given, then he said— 

** No wonder we couldn’t find our 
star. The gyro compass drifted 
eight degrees during that turn.” 

Now it was possible to start the 
routine again, but they wanted more 
assurance of position than the un- 
aided sextant could give. The 


receiver of the radio compass, which 
could indicate the direction from 
which a wireless signal was being 
transmitted, was turned on. As he 
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waited for it to warm up Geoffrey 
looked at the almost unbelievably 
remote position of the station he 
hoped to hear, marked by a conven- 
tional sign on his chart. He had once 
landed at an Arctic settlement, so it 
was easy for him to visualise the 
situation down there, where a small 
party of men living in huts huddled 
in the snow had, a few hours before, 
received a message to turn on their 
beacon. In their oasis of warmth and 
light in the continuous dark of the 
polar night they had thrown a switch, 
so that now their settlement was 
marked by the rays of a kind of 
invisible lighthouse to which he 
tuned his set. First he selected the 
wavelength, just as he might have 
done on his wireless at home, then 
he turned up the volume and 
listened to the steady note that came 
through. After a minute two letters 
were slowly and distinctly trans- 
mitted in morse. They matched 
those marked against the lonely spot 
on his chart and he knew that he had 
made his contact. A turn of the 
selector switch threw in the auto- 
matic directional aerial and he looked 
for the uncanny swing of the radio 
compass needle which should follow 
the aerial as it peers and searches 
and finally settles to point at the 
transmitting-station. When it has 
done this and has ‘locked on’ to 
the beacon, inching round as the 
station passes from abeam to the 
quarter and then more gradually 
astern, it gives all the comfort to an 
uncertain crew of a hand stretched 
out in the dark, to grip and steer and 
reassure. But now it did not budge. 
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In the moment of disappointment 
that followed Geoffrey realised how 
cold he was. His feet were numb, 
and the chilling contact of his clothes 
made him tuck in his back and sit 
bolt upright like a Victorian gover- 
ness. His fingers, protruding from 
the woollen mittens that allowed him 
to manipulate switches and computor 
and use his sharp-pointed pencil 
with precision, were pinched bluey/ 
white ; the roof of the cabin and the; 
faces of the instruments were frosted 
like the pipes of a refrigerator with 
the moisture from his and Tom’s 
breath. But his mood lasted only a 
few seconds, no more than a glimps¢ 
of the normal, fearful groundling, 
Leaving his frost-bound radio com- 
pass he turned to help Tom with 
his preparations for the coming 
sight, which now had so much mor 
importance than it seemed to have 
a minute before—nine miles back in 
the trackless night. 

The sight ran through until, in 
twelve minutes, they were alm 
relieved to see that they were w 
off track in a direction that 
sense when taking into account 
compass drift after their home 
turn. They settled into the routi 
again and relaxed as far as the co 
would allow. Peter, having ch 
his oxygen and his engine instru 
ments, looked back over his shoulder 
to the setting moon. It was down ol) 
the edge of the clouds and in # 
moment would be gone. He felt like 





a man hurrying down from a bleal 


mountain-top to a populous valley; 
and relief at feeling the distanc 
shortening between himself and tht 
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first point of civilisation distorted 
the realities of the situation. He had 
no wish to remind himself that this 
civilisation consisted of no more 
than some 4000 men and a few 
women in small settlements on the 
shores of an icebound fjord, the 
snow lying deep around them, and 
two months to go to sunrise. 

Now the flight seemed once more 
under control. The fuel check 
showed that the plan was working 
out to within a few pounds, and that 
they could count on getting to their 
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advanced base with half an hour’s 
endurance. Soon they could look 
out and hope to see the lights of 
Isfjord glowing through the cloud 
that swirls in from the warm sea to 
the west. That would be something 
solid to get hold of—a visual check 
of position—or so Peter reasoned ; 
although his navigators would have 
repudiated the idea that his identi- 
fication of a ground object and his 
estimate of its bearing and distance 
could have any navigational signifi- 
cance at that height. 

He peered out into the dark below, 


unt the but had seen nothing when he was 
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recalled to his responsibilities by the 
warning that they must steady for 
the next series of sextant shots. By 
now the Canberra was perfectly 
trimmed, although as it grew lighter 


houldel and climbed there was less steerage- 


lown 01} 


id in 


way and a tendency to wallow about 
| ON meeting small disturbances. In 


felt like spite of this he managed to hold 
a bles Steady for the first two sights, but 


» valley; 
distance 
and th 





as the team started on the third the 
aircraft began to jar and bump like 
a car driven over the cobblestones. 
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Tom was at the sextant and he swore 
as he tried to chase the bubble round 


its chamber; he knew that the 
accuracy of the sight was jeopardised 
by the inability of the sextant 
controls to keep pace with the move- 
ment of that small circle of light. 
Peter also had to work hard as he 
tried to hold his heading and damp 
down the rougher oscillations. His 
only consolation was the memory of 
something he had been told by other 
crews who had passed this way; 
they had always met this roughness 
over Spitsbergen, and looked on it 
as the island speaking to them 
through the air-currents disturbed 
by the rugged contours of the 
mountains. 

They completed the series with 
relief, and as he relaxed to wait for 
the result Peter looked out and down. 
Close under the cockpit coaming, 
perhaps only five miles to one side, 
was an unmistakabie glow on the 
cloud. As he watched, a slight 
thinning let him glimpse the blurred 
outline of individual lights, just like 
the street-lamps he had seen through 
the swirling fug as a child in London. 
There was the same sudden change 
from an amorphous cloud of light 
to a sort of definiteness and back 
again. 

Almost at once the fix came up 
to identify the settlement they had 
seen as Barentsberg, and to tell them 
that in just an hour’s time they could 
hope to speak to a Norwegian radio 
station to ask how the weather had 
changed during the past six hours. 
The next stretch of ocean was as far 
across as from Iceland to Scotland 
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and far more deserted, but by con- 
trast with the distance they had 
already covered it felt like the run 
home across the English Channel. 
Twice more the team ran through the 
navigation routine and noted with 
satisfaction how the ground speed 
and fuel consumption were sticking 
to the plan. Although the moon 
had gone down, the aurora was 
stretched across the sky ahead like 
an aerial finishing-line, and by chance 
was in a position close to the first 
point at which they entered radio 
range of the coast of Norway. 

At last Tom’s voice, low and rather 
flat with fatigue, came through with 
the words Peter had been waiting for, 
restraining his impatience so as not 
to create the wrong atmosphere by 
seeming to ‘ flap "— 

“ Navigator to captain. Will you 
give them a call now?” 

Peter turned his torch to illuminate 
the frequency-card fixed to the cock- 
pit wall, noted the frequency of the 
station nearest to them and turned the 
radio selector knob click by click 
until he reached the point required. 
He waited a minute or two, pressed 
the button on the control-column, 
and transmitted in English to the 
station he hoped would hear— 

“Helper control—this is Mike 
Golf Uniform Whisky Charlie—Do 
you read ?” 

He was not surprised to get no 
reply at first. Although they were 
theoretically within range he knew 


that freak effects often reduced the’ 


effectiveness of his transmissions or 
of the other station’s replies. Just 
as a precaution he turned on the 








stand-by radio to let it warm up and 
repeated his call. Pressing his ear. 
pieces to his head he listened intently 
and was about to call again when he 
heard— 

“Mike Golf Uniform Whisky 
Charlie—Helper Control—Do you 
read ?” 

Delighted, he answered and asked 
for the weather report, but on 
switching back to listen he heard the 
Norwégian operator repeating his 
call in the routine voice of one 
who has no idea that his message has 
been received. This was annoying, 
because it was evident that his 
own transmissions were not getting 
through, and without a weather 
report and good contact he could 
not venture to descend among the 
mountains of the advanced base. 
He looked at the fuel-gauge, which 
by now showed less in the tanks than 
he usually liked to have at the end 
of a training-flight at home. There 
would be enough to get to the main 
base if everything went to plan, but 
nothing in hand for searching with- 
out radio aids for the airfield. 

Geoffrey had heard that contact 
did not seem to be successful, but 
he was not particularly put out, 
having great faith in his own navi- 
gational processes and some scorn 
for such single-seater aids as the 
airfield homer. He took Peter's 
decision to go for the main base in 
his stride, and set to with Tom to 
work out by dead-reckoning a point 
to begin the descent. By now the 
Canberra was like an almost empty 
fuel-drum with wings, and had in 
consequence drifted up to an altitude 
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of over 50,000 feet. The descent 
from here had to be begun more than 
a hundred miles from their destina- 
tion, so that it was not long before 
the time shown against a symbol on 
the chart came up and he was able 
to approve Tom’s call to the pilot— 

“ Descend now.” 

They all knew that this was a 
critical moment. There would not 
be enough fuel to climb up again, 
and the descent made it impossible 
to get another accurate fix of their 
position with the sextant. Because 
of the heavy fuel consumption of the 
jet engines at low level they could 
not go many miles to correct errors 
in navigation that only became 
apparent after they broke cloud and 
could see the beam of the lightship 
or the lights of a town. The only 
safe approach was over the sea, and 
each one of them had a mental 
picture of the cold sea breaking over 
the half-submerged rocks on the 
approach to the runway. They 
separately, but fervently, prayed that 
tadio contact would be established 
in time to make the last vital cor- 
rections to heading that bring one 
through the cloud on the shortest 
path to the airfield. 

Peter looked down ahead, trying 
to see the lights of a town. A faint 
glow was tinging the tops of the 


| clouds: he traced that to the moon. 
base in 


It was startling to realise that the 
speed of the Canberra was presenting 
him with a second moonrise on the 
same night; but all the good its 
light did was to show him, by the 
shape of the tops of the clouds, that 
snowstorms lay below and that no 
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light could be expected to penetrate 
such dense masses of swirling white. 
The situation looked bleak, but 
he had hopes of the stand-by radio. 
Once again he called, but this time 
there was not even the routine call 
to be heard, so he turned back to the 
main set to find out if any instructions 
were being broadcast. To his delight 
he found that his call on the other 
set had got through. For some 
reason he could only transmit on 
one set and receive on the other, but 
now that he knew how things were 
this was no worse than an incon- 
venience. He could deal with the 
situation if the people on the ground 
were on their toes; and on this his 
confidence was boosted by the know- 
ledge that his progress was now being 
followed by a Norwegian colonel 
with more D.F.C.s than most R.A.F. 
aces possess. The colonel would be 
watching every move from the control 
position on the ground, projecting 
his imagination into the boxful of 
luminous instruments that was rush- 
ing down towards the clouds, and 
getting himself into the minds of 
the men who were watching the 
dials. He would use this knowledge 
to advise the controllers on how to 
help in a case in which they had no 
such vivid personal picture to give 
life and validity to their reasoning. 
Peter transmitted on the second 
set to say that he was receiving the 
ground-station and then returned 
quickly to the first box to get his 
reply. He sensed the relief in the 
voice of the controller who gave 
him the bearing, and was grateful 
for the fellow-feeling that prompted 
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it in one whose secure surroundings 
might have cut him off too effec- 
tively from what was going on above. 

Meanwhile Tom and Geoffrey, 
sceptical as ever of the efficiency 
of the homer, were comparing their 
dead - reckoning with the headings 
Peter was being given to steer. 
Not until he got the ‘ overhead’ 
from the homer and they found that 
it reconciled with the timing they 
had worked out would they give it 
full credit and relax somewhat. Even 
then they carefully scrutinised each 
instruction he was given, treating it 
with a healthy scepticism until it 
had passed the tests they applied to 
it. Their approving comments were 
a comfort to Peter, who by now had 
ceased to check on his fuel-gauges, 
because he knew that they were 
reading below the point at which he 
had any choice but to make a success 
of the first approach. 

The critical moment for them 
all was as they completed their 
turn inwards to the ‘safety lane’ 
and plunged on down through 
cloud, the altimeter needle unwind- 
ing rapidly and giving a reading 
well below the height of the nearby 
mountains. Suddenly a glow of 
light came up ahead and almost at 
once turned into a clear double line 
of runway lights about five miles 
away. With relief Peter levelled 
out and lost speed, lowered his 
wheels and gratefully noted the 
thump and rumble as each leg came 
down in turn. He threw down 
the flap selector lever and felt the 
pressure of his shoulder-straps as 
the great barn-door area of the flaps 
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caught the 150-knot wind. Almost 
at once, it seemed, the Canberra was 
floating down to the runway; the 
engines were throttled fully back and 
the reflections of the runway lights, 
multiplied many times by the curved 
surfaces of the plastic canopy, were 
racing upwards across his view. The 
impression of speed was there for 
the first time since the take-off, but 
was gone almost at once as they 
grazed the runway, settled on and 
slowed down. 

Back in the heated hangar the three 
climbed stiffly out and acknowledged 
our welcome. Their many layers of 
clothing were now keeping the 
warmth out more effectively than they 
had kept the cold at bay, so they 
rapidly stripped down to the comfort 
of string vests and long underwear 
before lighting their cigarettes. ‘ De- 
briefed,’ warm and changed, they 
joined us in the wagon to drive to 
the town for a meal. As he looked 
back at the closing doors of the hangar 
Tom evidently felt that mists of un- 
reality were already veiling his 
experiences. 

The neon signs up the main street | 
and the crowds in the foyer of the } 
cinema completed his disillusionment. | 
Then, as we turned towards the café, : 
a break in the clouds caught his eye. f 
Through it streamed the rays of | 
his second moon since lunch-time; | 
beyond the searchlights of the aurora 





the pole star sat motionless and un- 
regarded in the sky. He caught my | 
eye and smiled with the confidence | 
of the initiate. ; 

“Come on,” he said. “ Let’s 
have a beer.” 
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A CUT ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


BY C. B. 


“I puT up a woodcock this morning 
in the spinney behind the house,” 
I remarked to my brother-in-law. 

“We'll give them a week to get 
over their journey,” he replied, “ and 
then we'll have a bang at them. I 
don’t shoot them while they’re still 
tired. It’s not fair.” 

But a week later he was busy with 
the threshing of his oats and could 
not reasonably take the day off. His 
is not a big farm, consisting as it does 
of the flatter portions of the Isle of 
Gometra, and he employs a shepherd, 
two pensioners and the lesser half of 
a married couple. To remove from 
this labour force his own well-built 
frame is to cause output to slump 
sharply, quite apart from the loss of 
the energising effect that the owner’s 
presence must always have. 

The Isle of Gometra is not widely 
known. It is best described as 
situated about thirty feet west of 
the better-known Island of Ulva, to 
which it is connected by a bridge. 
And Ulva itself lies some two 
hundred yards from Mull. In brief, 
it is off the West Coast of Scotland, 
and through it passes a tiny finger of 
that migrational wave of woodcock 
that yearly floods into the United 
Kingdom and on to Ireland. 

We know very little about this 
migration. We ring birds, and 


laboriously collect a handful of facts 
from which we deduce theories which 
are probably fallacious to some 
degree. But we are really sure of 
only three things: they are that the 
woodcock which nest sparingly in 
almost every county of the United 
Kingdom are mainly resident and do 
not wander, that their numbers are 
usually reinforced by two very large 
waves of migrants in October which 
come from Scandinavia, the Baltic 
States and Russia, and that a con- 
siderable number of these press on 
as far as Ireland. It follows that, if 
one has the luck to own an area into 
which woodcock drop, one should 
neither shoot them when they first 
appear, still weary from their journey 
over the sea, nor delay too long or 
they may have moved on again. 

So when my brother-in-law reluc- 
tantly decided that he must see his 
oats threshed I had no hesitation in 
going alone. It was a warm, windless 
day, the sort on which ’cock lie 
close, and I borrowed the more 
sedate of the two dogs. Rory is a 
red setter about the size of a 
Kashmiri pony, and it is impossible 
to persuade him to keep within a 
couple of hundred yards of one; 
but Dazzle, the retriever, is a dear 
and not too house-spoilt to have 
forgotten all her shooting-manners, 
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so I took her and set out towards the 
Schoolhouse beach in order to work 
back upwind over the hills. 

The men made cheerful sallies as 
I passed through the yard, but it 
was left to old Duncan to have the 
last say. 

* Nefer mint about the wootcog,” 
he said, “ chust you shoot some of 
those hootie-grows. They are tar- 
rible—tarrible! Inteet,” he added 
reflectively, “‘ there will be no hootie- 
grows in Baratice or it will not be 
perfect”; and he turned back leaving 
me to ponder this question of celestial 
ornithology. 

I had a couple of miles to cover 
before I left the track and moved up 
into the gorse on the hills, and I had 
got no farther than the Schoolhouse 
Glen (a relic of the days when 
Gometra had twenty families on it 
instead of four) when I met the 
postman. Ian MacDonald delivers 
the mail thrice weekly. He cycles 
from Salen on Mull to Ulva ferry, 
crosses in the dinghy with his 
machine, bicycles the length of Ulva, 
crosses the Bru by the bridge, and 
then jolts along the stony track until 
he comes to the inhabited end of 
Gometra, where he gets a well- 
earned rest. In all, a sweaty per- 
formance on a warm day, and I 
marvel that anyone undertakes the 


There is a trout-stream near 


Rheims where the mayfly comes up 
yearly on about roth May, but my 
plans to fish it in 1940 were never 
carried out. 


On that day Hitler’s 
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job. He stopped gladly at the 
chance of a chat and fumbled in 
his bag. 

“I haf a letter for you here,” he 
said, “‘ but lost it is amongst all the 
Colonel’s. There is plenty for him 
today and his brother has arrived 
back in Australia.” (It is normal to 
read and discuss all post-cards carried 
and the islands would lose much 
interesting gossip if this custom were 
to lapse.) ‘‘ Ach, here it is with all 
the maccazines.” 

Ian triumphantly handed me a very 
drab-looking letter with a typed 
address. I stuffed it into my pocket 
and we discussed more important 
things for a few minutes before we 
parted. 

I beat to and fro across the hills for 
a couple of hours and with Dazzle’s 
intermittent aid flushed a dozen 
woodcock. I got five of them and 
was at peace with the world when 
lunch-time came. I unloaded my 
gun, found a comfortable spot on 
the hillside, and took the packet of 
sandwiches out of my pocket. The 
letter came out too, so I opened it. 


It was quite short and ran: The } 


Directors of Messrs Ltd. 
Tailors, greatly regret that owing to 
circumstances over which they have no 
control they are withdrawing forthwith 





from any further business. 


armies struck and there began the 
invasion of France, Belgium and 
Holland. 


‘ : 
There is no need to rehearse all 


that followed. It is vivid in the 
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minds of millions of people. But a 
slight background is required. The 
B.E.F. advanced into Belgium to the 
line of the Dyle, where they met and 
defeated the enemy’s attempts to 
break through. But elsewhere things 
were not going well, and soon the 
penetration of the French Army on 
the Meuse front caused the with- 
drawal of the British forces to the 
Senne line, to be followed quickly 
by further movements back to the 
Dendre and the Escaut. They were 
well carried out, but all the time the 
danger to the B.E.F. was increasing 
because the French could not seal 
the gap in their front through which 
was pouring Runstedt’s armour, and 
the threat of encirclement grew 
hourly. To the left of the gap were 
the French 1st Army, the B.E.F. and 
the Belgian Army, and by 19th May 
Lord Gort was already visualising 
the possibility of having to withdraw 
northwards. 

A combined counter-attack by 
French and British forces, striking 
from either side of the gap in an 
attempt to pinch off the German 
onrush, was a failure because the 
French effort was delayed and our 
own one was too weak, and by 
20th May the enemy had reached 
the coast and the Allied Armies were 
cut apart. By the 25th the enemy 
had driven a gap between the British 
and Belgian Armies, and had not 
Lord Gort moved two divisions 
across in the very nick of time the 
B.E.F. would have been cut off not 
only from its Allies and from the lines 
of communication to the Channel 
ports, but from the sea too. As 
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it was, the position was near to des- 
perate and, from a long-term point 
of view, hopeless. And so there 
came into being the miraculous 
evacuation from Dunkirk by which, 
thanks to the goodness of God and 
the resilience of the British character, 
a third of a million Allied troops 
were saved to fight again. By 4th 
June it was all over. But not for us 
farther south. 

It seems odd to think that a stretch 
of six weeks in one’s life can only be 
recalled in isolated snapshots and not 
as a continuous ciné-film projected 
on to memory’s screen. But it is so. 
I have tried often to patch together 
my personal reminiscences into a 
connected whole, but there are great 
gaps. Only the beginning and the 
end are fairly clear; the middle is 
full of ragged holes. 

The German rush passed a little 
north of Rheims and overran a few 
of our guns. Thereafter, it hardly 
troubled us in fact, though greatly 
in mind, for we could get little 
reliable news. The Advanced Air 
Striking Force, whom we were 
guarding, had to move quickly, and 
neither it nor most of our units were 
intended to be mobile. Until, by 
some masterpiece of organisation, 
lorries arrived from the north after 
circuiting the German tide, we had to 
stay put. But when they came we 
moved fast, and thereafter I can offer 
only snapshots for perusal. 

I remember standing by a Bofors 
during an attack when it scored a 
direct hit on an impudently low- 
flying Ju. 88, blowing a large hole 
half-way down the fuselage, and the 
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black, bitter disappointment of see- 
ing the brute wobble slightly before 
climbing steadily away out of sight. 

There was the ransacking of book- 
sellers in every town through which 
we passed to buy up large quantities 
of Michelin maps of future areas 
ahead. 

There were the trickles of refugees 
that gradually built up into dis- 
organised and road-blocking spates, 
and the pity that one felt for them, 
together with the shame that one 
could do nothing to help. 

There were moves by day and 
moves by night, lorries relaying to 
and fro, and reconnaissances ahead 
for new areas, often useless because 
orders were changed before one had 
finished. 

And, in particular, I remember one 
night when it fell to me as a junior 
staff officer to go forward again to 
find a missing transport unit to 
which orders had not been delivered, 
and the briefing given to me about 
the two parallel main roads along 
which German columns were moving, 
and between which I had to make my 
way by a maze of minor roads and 
lanes. At several villages there were 
piles of stones across the road, 
guarded by veterans who viewed me 
with the deepest suspicion and who 
would thrust their weapons in 
through the windows of my small 
car while they deliberated upon 
whether I was or was not a one-man 
wave of Germanic destruction. When 
I finally got to the village where the 
missing unit was last heard of I 
could find no trace of them, and when 
I beat on a door to arouse an inhabit- 








ant whom I might question, a window 
was thrown up and a shot-gun was 
fired down at me and pellets rattled 
on my steel helmet. So I melted 
away into the dark and tried again 
at the other end of the village. While 
I was awaiting an answer te my 
knocking an Alsatian sneaked up 
behind me silently and bit me in the 
leg, and so I returned to my car and 
hid it behind a haystack until dawn 
awoke the village and I could start } 
again. In the calmer atmosphere 
of daylight I soon found that the 
unit had left twelve hours before in 
a sensible direction, so I returned to 
find that all was well. 

Then there was another time when 
petrol was becoming hard to find, 
and I was sent out to locate some 
while my H.Q. set off for a destina- 
tion farther away than their fuel 
would take them. I was lucky to 
find a dump by a deserted airfield, and 
I jettisoned every portion of my kit 
to allow the filling of my little car 
with cans. I loaded the back and I 
loaded the seat beside me, and after 
a frightened look at the springs I 
lashed more cans onto the roof and 
it worked out at six gallons per vehicle 
when I got back to the convoy. 

I remember seeing men off to the 
Lancastria in Nantes and wishing as 


Me 





I drove away east that I could go 
too, only to hear a fortnight later | 
that she had been bombed two hours 
after I left, sinking with the loss of 
three thousand lives. 

I remember, too, how every cottage | 
garden had Madonna lilies in bloom, 
and I never see them today without [ 
being reminded of those ragged, 
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hectic days of high summer in the 
year of the fall of France. 

But sleep was rare and tension 
was high, and the snapshots of 
memory become more and more 
infrequent. All I can remember 
after Nantes is rejoining my H.Q. 
to hear that most of our units had 
now left and that the remaining 


' ones and ourselves were to go south, 


if necessary to Spain. It must by 
then have been about 22nd June, 
because there was talk of an armistice, 
and one French garrison threatened 
to intern us for fear that our free 
presence would prejudice terms yet 
to be granted by the Germans. 
But by then we had swept up others 
going south and had joined up with 
other little columns, and we replied 
that we were two thousand desperate 
men who would fight any attempt 
to delay us, and so we were allowed 
to pass in our exaggerated numbers. 

I have never heard who comman- 
deered two tiny coasters for us at 
La Pallice, but I expect the Royal 
Navy had been their usual efficient 
selves and were responsible. And 
there we ended our—well, ‘ scuttle’ 
is the only honest word for it. We 
arrived at midday and were warned 
that the ships must sail.at midnight. 
We set light to the ‘ lame ducks’ of 
our convoy and we sent sound ones 
back on every route in the hope of 
picking up stragglers. We disabled 
the eight Bofors that had been part 
of our convoy and we took their 
breech-blocks aboard. We also took 
with us all the rifles and Brens that 
we had, and we pitched other equip- 
ment into the harbour. At about 
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9.30 P.M. we went aboard the 
Phillippe M. and found a tiny space 
on the deck, and we lay down and 
slept for nearly twelve hours straight 
off the reel. And in this manner we 
left France on 23rd June (I think), 
dog-tired, dispirited, but very grate- 
ful for the chance to make our way 
home. 

There was little to do on board. 
The Philippe M. was crowded to 
bursting, and in company with a 
similar craft we made for England 
at about six knots. My Brigadier, 
Brigade-Major and I pooled all our 
food and drink, and I remember 
with pleasure that I contributed two 
magnums of Pol Roger and a tin of 
bully. The ship was so crowded as 
to make movement difficult, and we 
lived on rumour. It swept the decks 
like "flu and gave us something to 
discuss. The first buzz was that 
there was not a compass, a chart, a 
sextant or a chronometer aboard, 
not even an atlas by which to find 
our way home, and that we were 
going to steer due west for two days 
to clear Ushant and then due north 
for Southampton. 

I remember we were idly discuss- 
ing it when a cry went up to load all 
weapons, and low in the east appeared 
a four-engined aircraft. It flew 
straight towards us, passed overhead 
at little more than mast-top height 
while we followed it with our rifles, 
and then disappeared into the heat- 
haze to the west. It had no markings 
of any sort and we could only 
suppose it was a French civil aircraft 
fleeing the Continent. But it gave 
us a nasty turn. We would have 
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been a sitting duck to a German 
bomber. 

We had another fright later. There 
appeared a smudge of smoke on the 
horizon which swiftly turned into 
a large bow-wave preceding a small 
destroyer, and we watched it with 
considerable interest until a naval 
rating near us on the deck suddenly 
announced with complete conviction 
that its silhouette was not that of 
any British or French warship. Our 
interest changed instantly to marked 
distaste ; for the prospect of being 
either sunk or escorted back to 
France was not attractive. Fut five 
minutes later it opened up with a 
lamp to ask our business on the seas 
and revealed itself as an American 
destroyer on loan to the Royal Navy. 
We drew deep breaths and sat down 
again on the hot deck. I recall, too, 
how our first three replies to the 
stammering interrogation were brief. 
They were: Send slower. 

Thereafter, nothing particular 
happened. We crawled across the 
mirror of the sea alternately in strong 
sunshine and warm darkness, and 
presently we ran out of food, and on 
the next day out of water, and we 
were more than glad when at dusk 
on the following day we heard that 
we were going up the Solent. 

We crowded the rails and event- 
ually a good-looking set of docks 
appeared and the little Phillippe M. 
came to rest in one. We knew that 
we were home, and we commented 
approvingly on the handsome ap- 
pearance of Southampton. But when 
our wounded had been carried ashore 
and we followed on to congregate in 
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a huge Customs shed we learned with 
surprise that we had got to Cardiff, 
and that what we had been told was 
the Solent was more usually referred 
to as the Bristol Channel. I have 
never been able to find out whether 
this was intentional and due to normal 
navigation, or whether it was the 
happy result of snuffling along 
vaguely under the influence of a 
strong, collective homing instinct. 

I shall always think affectionately 
of Cardiff. They had had only half 
an hour’s warning of our coming and 
they bent over backwards to give us 
a good welcome. There was tea and 
soup and cold lemonade, and we 
were all very thirsty. There were 
hot pork- pies and sausage - rolls, 
mounds of sandwiches and barrels 
of fruit. We ate and we drank, and 
all the time friendly men and women 
were passing amongst us, waving 
telegraph forms. 

* You'll be wanting to tell someone 
you’re back,” said one man to me, 
“A week ago they announced that 
no more could be hoped for. Just 
you tell me what you want to say and 
Pll send it. No, there’s nothing to 
pay. We’re glad to see you home.” 
And he passed on. 

Orders arrived swiftly. 
were to entrain for one place, 
Gunners for another, Sappers for a 
third, and so on. There followed 
a short conference with the railway 
staff and then began a comb-out 
to segregate regiments and corps. 


Guides were provided and soon | 


little columns of men began to snake 
out of the Customs shed and into 
appropriate trains; until by mid- 
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night all were sorted out, and there 
remained only to get myself into a 
London train. And there I slept on 
the delicious first-class seats as only 
one can sleep if one has spent the 
last five days on a hard deck and has 
just over-eaten grossly. 

We slid into London at 6 a.m. I 
was under orders to report my 
arrival by telephone to Wembley 
Assembly Centre, and then I could 
go on four days’ leave. But I looked 
at myself and for the first time I 
realised just what a horrible sight I 
was. Since I had jettisoned all my 
kit to make room for petrol-cans, I 


III 


Mr Gossel was killed later during 
the ‘ blitz’ on London and I have 
therefore concealed his true name, 
though many may recognise the 
man described. Not that he would 
have minded what he was called. 
He would have given one his shy 
half-smile and murmured something 
to the effect that he was very glad if 
he had been of help, and would at 


| once have started to think how best 


he could help still more. 

There is a prejudice nowadays 
against the word ‘servant’ just as 
there is one against the word ‘ gentle- 
man,’ and it is an ignorant, ill- 
considered prejudice because it over- 
looks the fact that in their highest 
forms the two blend into one. 
Solomon, out of a ripe experience, 
gave it as his opinion that nothing 
was quite so intolerable as ‘ a servant 


| when he reigneth,’ and there you 


get the nadir of service. But at the 
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had been forced to live in my clothes 
for a fortnight and I had not shaved 
since the water ran out on the 
Phillippe M. 1 was smeared with oil 
and tar from a cable, a coil of which 
had been my pillow on board, and I 
probably smelt like a goat. All in all, 
I winced at the idea of going anywhere 
before I had cleaned mrself up. 

I thought of various friends, of my 
club, and of station changing-rooms, 
but none seemed suitable. And 
finally I thought of Mr Gossel, and 
I took a taxi to my tailor and went 
to sleep on his doorstep until the 
time of opening came. 


peak you get such as that brilliant, 
gallant soldier, Montrose, who was 
called ‘The Proud Servant,’ and 
many great and sincere persons who 
have gladly shouldered the respon- 
sibilities of being Servants of the 
Crown. What soldier cannot under- 
stand all that Kipling meant when he 
wrote as an epitaph on a batman— 


We were together since the War began, 
He was my servant—and the better man. 


as he casts his mind back and reviews 
the privates, the sepoys or the 
askaris who have come under his 
command and who have cared for 
him better than he ever did for them? 

But Mr Gossel was not a proud 
servant. He was an eager one, a 
tireless one, a humble one—I search 
for a comprehensive term. To his 
eagerness to smooth your way he 
brought the talents of a diplomat, a 
detective and a Memory Man. A 
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third of a century has passed since I 
first entered my tailor’s premises 
and was greeted by him who, I 
learned later, was always spoken of 
then as ‘ Young Mr Gossel,’ and in 
all the years up to his death he never 
failed, so far as I could see, in any 
respect. He would gladly have 
claimed the noun ‘servant,’ and those 
that knew him would just as readily 
have prefixed it with the adjective 
‘lovable.’ He was a rare and delight- 
ful person. 

He not only knew instantly the 
name of any old customer as he 
walked in through the door, regard- 
less of the fact that six years in India 
might have passed since his last visit, 
but he could as instantaneously 
summon to his mind’s vision a list 
of all things bought since the cus- 
tomer had last come in person, and 
draw accurate deductions from them. 
Let me give an example. 

In July of one year I ordered a 
pink coat from him and nine months 
later was greeted with: “ Good 
morning, sir. I am delighted to see 
you here again.” (I really believe he 
was, too.) “I trust you had a good 
season with the Avon Vale. I did 
not see your name in the report of 
their Point-to-Point. I hope that 
does not mean that your horses were 
unable to run.” 

Analysed, this greeting meant that 
he knew my name, remembered that 
I had had a pink coat from him, 
remembered correctly the Hunt 
Button on it, and had taken the 
trouble to scan and assimilate the 
season’s Point-to-Point results. 
Finally, he had delicately suggested 
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that if I had run 2 horse it would 
naturally appear in the list of winners, 
Not a bad effort at five seconds’ 
notice ! 

He could do this for everyone, 
I have seen him gre*t an officer, 
make him welcome fo. about half 
a minute, and then steer i:im across 
the room to introduce him to a 
complete stranger with the words: 
* T am sure, sir, you will be interested 
to meet Captain of your Regi- 
ment. I think that you have never 
served together.” And he was dead 
right. 

So it was with complete confidence 
that I bedded down on the steps and 
awaited the coming of Mr Gossel. 
Unfortunately I was not allowed to 
doze until he came ; for there arrived 
first a young constable who showed 
an understandable aversion to the 
sight of such a scallywag sprawled 
beside his beat and who woke me 
up in order to explain his point of 
view. In fact, we were arguing our 
respective cases and I was losing 
when the door behind me clicked 








open to allow Mr Gossel to join 
us. He took in the situation with a} 





glance and turned gratefully to the ; suite 


constable. 


5 ani 


“Thank you very much indeed, ther 


officer,” he said in his mild way, 


“for all you were doing to help| 


until I could come and put myself at | 
the disposal of this gentleman.” He ' 


turned tome. “ And a very arduous 1 


experience it must have been, sif. | 
How glad you must be to be able to | 
relax now! Come in, sir. Good morn- 
ing, officer, and again, thank you.” 


* Mr Gossel,” I said to him when | 
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we were inside, “ I’m filthy, I want 
several baths and a lot of new clothes. 
What can you do for me?” 

“We have a bathroom upstairs, 
sir,” he said, “and it will be a 
pleasure to help.” He stood back 
and his eyes scanned me from head 
to toe for an instant. 

“You will find it at the top of the 
second flight of stairs. If you will 
make your way there, sir, I will join 
you in an instant. I must speak 
with Mr Reynolds,” and he beckoned 
to an assistant. 

I left them talking together and 
plodded upwards. The bath was a 
thoroughly Victorian affair, edged 
with a sandy-coloured shelf, the whole 
not at all unlike a section of the Suez 
Canal. I sat down and started to 
peel my clothes off, and I had not 
finished before there was a knock on 
the door and Mr Gossel entered. 
He deposited on a chair soap, bath- 
salts, toothpaste and toothbrush, a 
towel, razor, shaving-brush, shaving- 
stick, nailbrush, comb and hairbrush. 
All were brand-new. 

“T will get a sponge-bag shortly, 
sir,” he said, “‘ and make up a small 
, Suitcase of all that you will need for 
By the time you are dressed 
there will be some pyjamas, slippers 
and dressing-gowns from which you 
can choose. Mr Reynolds is fetching 
them now.” 

He examined my discards. 

“These can be washed and these 


' Cleaned, but these are best burned,” 
» and he divided them, like Gaul, into 


three parts and carried them outside. 


_ I could hear instructions being given 


and I began to sympathise with Mr 
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Reynolds. It was going to be for 
him one of those mornings when 
everything has to be done by yester- 
day at the latest. I was watching my 
first bath run away when Mr Gossel 
returned with some cigarettes. 

“Your uniform will be cleaned 
and pressed within an hour, sir, and 
there will be new underclothes and 
socks. Now, sir,” he said, “if you 
would sign these while your bath 
is filling I can be dealing with them 
straight away.” The first paper was 
a receipt for {10. “Here is the 
money, sir,” said Mr Gossel; “ it 
will be charged to your account. If 
you would also sign this demand 
for a cheque-book I will have it for 
you within half an hour. You will 
see that it instructs your bank to hand 
it to the bearer of this authority. 
And before Mr Reynolds goes, have 
you any telegrams that you would 
like sent on your behalf? You have 
already sent them from Cardiff? 
Very good, sir. Now, if you would 
sign here I will have this arrival 
report taken to Wembley for you. 
I presume that it is still to Wembley 
that returning officers report. It was 
a fortnight ago.” 

He shuffled the deck of papers and 
redealt while I turned off the taps. 

“T suggest, sir,” he began again, 
“that you make this your address 
today for messages. You can go 
where you will and still be able to 
get any messages for you by ringing 
us up at intervals. Is there anyone 
that you would like informed that 
you can be contacted here?” 

I gave him a couple of numbers 
and inadvertently dropped my ciga- 
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rette into the bath. In a flash Mr 
Gossel was offering me his own case. 
“These are Virginian, sir,” he 


said. “No, thank you very much, 
I never smoke myself, but I enjoy 
offering my case.” He coughed 
apologetically. “ It is a presentation 
one, given to me after I had been 
the treasurer of our local Rugby 
Football Club for twenty-five years.” 

“Good heavens, Mr Gossel,” I 
replied, “‘ I never knew that you were 
a rugger enthusiast.” 

“TI have never played it in my 
life, sir,” Mr Gossel confessed, “* but 
I have always admired it and I 
greatly enjoy watching it. It seems 
to me that there must be something 
particularly good about a game 
where so many hard knocks are given 
and where so little attention is paid 
to them. Being a bachelor I have 
time to spare, so I help with the 
paper- work of the club.” He 
coughed again as though to show 
that we had strayed from our subject. 

“You may wish to celebrate your 
return, sir,” he said. ‘“ You have 
told me nothing of how you came 
back a month after the B.E.F. Do 
you wish a table for luncheon reserved 
anywhere ? ” 

“ There’s not much to tell,” I 
said. ‘We ran round France in 
circles until there was not room to 
do another lap and then we came 
away from the top of the Bay of 
Biscay. There’s nothing heroic or 
dramatic about it. But that’s a good 
idea of yours, though there’s not 
time to fix up a lunch.” 

I dictated a telegram, and he 
smiled understandingly. 


“There should be no difficuly 
about that, sir,” he said as he mak 
to go. “I will make sure of a tabk 
at the Carlton.” And he went out 
leaving me to my wallow. 

Some little time later I walked 
down the same steps on which I haj 
gone to sleep that very morning. My 
uniform was spotless, the creases in 
my trousers were razor-edged, ani} “is 
the brasses of my freshly blancoei 
webbing-belt shone like gold. In my} not u 
pockets were money, cigarettes, 4 
handkerchief marked with my name, 
a cheque-book and a tiny diary. | 
was clean and refreshed, and I ha 
shed my mental fatigue as a snak 
sloughs its skin. Mr Gossel ha) Tt 





restored my morale to me. Hitls§ feren 
was unlikely to reach the Carlton by§ bello 
tea-time, and M. had wired back that atom 
she would be there. Nothing elsf in c 
mattered for the moment. the ¢ 
goin; 

“ But you look as if you’d steppel mod 
out of a band-box,” said M. “ How§ grap 
did you manage it ?” picts 


I.don’t suppose that I gave her ap I kr 
adequate answer and it did islan 
matter particularly. I was too glaiy ticul 
to see her to talk about such trivial’ gift 
ties. Now that she is my wife a he | 
can, if she is still interested, real mor 
here whose was the credit for my had 
elegance. But Mr Gossel is deal) It 
and now his firm is too, and th noo: 
many people whom he served | thre 
faithfully will drift off to othe) the 
tailors ; and it seems a good mometl) ing 
at which to raise a tiny, verbal) pov 
memorial to him in gratitude for th) tion 
lifetime of service that he gave to #f plet 
many of us. ing 
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“WHAT we want,” said the admiral, 
“is a pagah.” I looked at the 
colonel; it was clear that he had 
not understood either. Let it pass, 
we could find out later from a 
dictionary. These nautical terms 
from the more virile speech of King 
Alfred’s days had puzzled us degen- 
erate landsmen before. 

The occasion was a planning con- 
ference for the trial in the Monte- 
bello Islands of the first British 
atomic bomb. The admiral was 
in command and the colonel was 
the C.R.E. The planning had been 
going on for weeks, using every 
modern aid—maps, charts and photo- 
graphs, both air mosaics and ground 





g ticularly because of the colonel’s 


pictures. By this time I felt that 
I knew almost every stone on the 
islands (there were few sticks), par- 


gift for graphic description; for 
he had been there while I, in com- 


for my had not. 


and th noon, The admiral had plodded 
rved 8) 
wy) othe? the scientists as ‘The Civil Engineer- 
momedi_ 


, verbal) power supply, instrument founda- 
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It had certainly been his after- 
through a document described by 
ing Requirement.’ Buildings, towers, 
| tions—the C.R.E. reported com- 


| plete agreement with all our draw- 
ings and specifications, letting drop 
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occasionally a scientific term or two 
to show, with a twinkle from his 
glasses, how closely we were in- 
tegrated with the scientists. What 
is more, they had all been persuaded 
to sign the plans to signify their 
agreement. 

Next, the needs of Naval and 
Military logistics: piers, roads and 
camps; yes, we could do slightly 
better than we had been asked. 
There was a wealth of hydrographic 
detail in his answers—but after all 
he had been there in an Australian 
survey ship. Then the deft dis- 
missal of a specialist on his hobby- 
horse who wanted some luxury 
which was clearly not within the 
scope of the trial: “I am afraid 
that that is rather beyond the 
resources which have been allotted 
to me—if you can arrange for 
additional troops, plant and tonnage 
lift, it would certainly be feasible. 
Of course, I should need a directive 
on its priority in relation to my 
other commitments.” 

Now we were discussing recreation 
for the troops—in particular how to 
provide safe bathing in shark-infested 
waters. The conference had gone 
on too long. Sunlit seas seemed 
very remote from the artificial light 
in the dungeons below the Admiralty 
Citadel. Perhaps we had been too 
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smug. You could not blame the 
admiral for his pagah, and on this 
note the conference broke up. 

Back in the office, pagah proved 
to be a Malay word meaning a 
fenced enclosure in the sea. It 
seemed to us that on a flattish tidal 
beach the fence would have to go 
a long way out to sea. There would 
be a good deal of work to include 
an adequate length of beach and 
at the same time provide water 
deep enough for good swimming 
at every state of the tide. 

We got down to it with sound- 
ings, stereoscopes and air photo- 
graphs and, after much discussion, 
produced a plan. We would give 
the admiral his pagah on a sandy 
outer beach opposite the mooring 
for his flagship, but it would have 
to be small. Inside the lagoon we 
could do much better for ourselves 
in the Landing Ship Squadron. At 
the northern end, where the L.S.Ts. 
were to anchor, the coast-line made 
it easy to net off a sandy bay. In 
the south we could make a mag- 
nificent Lido for the shore party, 
using a circular lagoon of some 
thirty acres called Sherry Bay. This 
would provide all that a good sea- 
side resort should offer : sand, rocks, 
deeps and shallows. True, some 
of it was rather too rocky, but 
this fact was outweighed by the 
very little work required to fix 
a net across the inlet from the 
sea; this was a deep channel only 
forty yards wide. Overlooking the 


bathing-place we planned a splendid 
N.A.A.F.I. in big Nissen hutting. 
The troops, too, had been plan- 


ning, but with no information ; for 
at this stage they were supposed 
to know neither the purpose nor 
the destination of the expedition 
for which they were being trained, 

Nobody had told Sapper Coir 
that he would be wise to provide 
himself with a fishing-rod, but as 
it happened circumstances had placed 
every modern convenience ready to 
his hand also. He was one of 
twelve electricians sent to Messrs 
T—— (a household name in the 
cable world) to learn the mysteries 
of jointing the very special cables 
which we were to use. It was not 
until months later in the islands 
that he gave reassuring proof that 
the primary aim of his stay in T——’s 
workshops had been achieved. He 
returned to the camp, in which 
we were getting ready to embark, 
with a rod that was a masterpiece 
of modern technology. Its ferrule 
was of rubber, resistant to every 
known chemical, its butt a polymer; 
its stainless-steel tube was tapered, 
neatly jointed and sensitive, yet 
strong enough for any tropical fish. 
Reel, rings and nylon line were of 
the same high specifications and 
workmanship — and he did some 


mighty execution with it when we 


got there. Whereas I bought a 
horrible stiff pole, with the wrong 


sort of reel, which took chunks out 


of my thigh whenever I played a 
fish. 


It is curious how many people 
still affect to despise Kipling, even 
though the last war took most of 
them overseas. For it is certain 
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that once you have left the United 
Kingdom the essential character of 
the Briton, which Kipling portrayed 
so well, begins to show. At least 
it did on the slow voyage in the 
Landing Ship, especially when we 
had passed Suez. The C.R.E. 
became daily more like a colonel. 
(In case he should see this and 
threaten to sue me for libel I 
hasten to point out that Kipling’s 
colonels, if authoritarian, are invari- 
ably benevolent at heart and always 
of unutterable wisdom.) It was 
difficult for me to play the réle 
of the quiet, unseen but all-noting 
civilian on the crowded deck of an 
L.S.T., but gradually also Sapper 
Coir and his friends began to stand 
out one by one as characters as 
sharp as any of the soldiers three. 

Like Kipling’s soldiers, too, they 
responded magnificently to the chal- 
lenge of the task when we arrived 
in the islands. We were on a 
tight schedule which called for the 
unloading of the ships simultaneously 
with the opening of quarries to 
produce aggregate for our concrete. 
Sapper Coir, although an elec- 
trician, had to be a stevedore one 
day and a quarryman the next. 

“T find,” said the C.R.E., “ that 
you can give any man two jobs, 
but if you give him a third then 
the first begins to suffer.” 

Even so, the clean ocean water 
which the tide poured through the 
lagoon: was so cool and inviting, 
and the days were so hot, that we 
decided that a third task was within 
our powers, even at this stage. We 
consulted the Royal Australian Air 
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Force, who had already established 
themselves on the islands and were 
preparing the landing-hards. What 
did they think of our projected 
plans for safe swimming ? 

** Just the shot,” they said, “ and 
Sherry Bay is a beaut.” 

There was something friendly 
about the inlet which we had chosen 
for our bathing-place in the north. 
Named originally Home Lagoon on 
the early charts, it had been some- 
what unimaginatively rechristened 
Tidepole Bay when the R.A.N. 
resurveyed the islands for the ex- 
pedition, because they had made 
their tidal observations there. Only 
long afterwards did I discover that 
the early pearlers, after cleaning 
out the beds of natural shell in 
the 1880's, had established in it a 
thriving cultured pearl nursery which 
flourished until the patient Japanese 
cornered the market. Having once 
been tamed by man, the lagoon 
now seemed kindly disposed towards 
the sappers: whatever the reason, 
we soon netted off the entrance, 
and in the evenings Royal Navy, 
Royal Marines, Army and Royal 
Australian Air Force splashed merrily 
—or strolled up the beach for a 
refrigerated beer. 

But, in the south, Sherry Bay 
made no progress. ‘B’ Troop, 
who lived a solitary existence on 
their appropriately named Hermite 
Island, seemed disinclined to bathe. 
At the next low spring tide I went 
down to see them at work on the 
shark net. Normally they were 
a very hard-working crowd; but, 
although there was no audible tooth- 
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sucking, it was clear from many 
indefinable signs that their hearts 
were not in their work. Darkness 
overtook us, and a lorry, which 
had been brought down for the 
sake of its headlights, was nearly 
cut off by the tide. Before going 
back I had a drink with the N.C.Os. 
in their Mess. They were inex- 
plicably gloomy. The troop com- 
mander explained that it was the 
night work, which had been necessary 
to suit the tide. Being in this 
state of mind, they did not finish 
before the end of the springs and 
had to wait a fortnight. 

The next day I told the colonel 
that the hermits seemed dispirited. 
Naturally enough, the morale (and 
cleanliness) of the troops was ever- 
present in his mind. He sent down 
the sergeant-major to live in the 
N.C.O.’s Mess. He sent down some 
floodlights and another pile-driver. 
When the neaps began to lengthen 
out he gave an order. 

I remember the sun setting as 
our craft cautiously made its way 
down the shallowing channel towards 
Hermite on the evening of the 
lowest springs. (Was it peculiar 
to the Montebellos, or do low spring 
tides always occur at dawn and 
dusk ?) I made some banal remark 
about how peaceful and beautiful 
Hermite looked in the light of the 
sunset. 

“You know, I always find this 
island munhooze,” said the colonel. 

Not being an Indian soldier, I 
asked him what he meant. 

“ Eerie—fey: it puts on an air 
of being so smiling and open. Yet 
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all the time it’s hiding something, 
Something evil that is lying quietly 
in wait.” 

We landed then and made ow 
way through the sand-dunes towards 
the glare of the floodlights, which 
were already being lit as the short 
tropical twilight closed down. As 
we scrambled out to the point of 
the low rocky cliffs that flanked the 
narrow channel at the entrance to 
Sherry Bay, they were driving the 
last pile. For netting we used an 
army road-making material: square 
mesh track—a grid of steel rods six 
inches apart. It did not take them 
very long to fix it in place when 
the work was properly lit by flood- 
lights. 

The floodlights also revealed that 
the fish were baffled; mackerel, 
groper and others unidentified queued 
up like a football crowd waiting for 
the gates to open; deep down we 
could see the sinister bat-shapes of 
sting-rays. Then two sharks ap 
peared like wolves among the sheep 
in the narrow gorge. Panic broke 
out and heavy fish repeatedly dashed 
themselves against the netting ; but 
it held. Of course, numerous smaller 
fish could get through the six-inch 
mesh, but they were hardly likely 
to be harmful to bathers. 

Nevertheless, we had not yet 
finished the job: there were still 
large sting-rays inside. We had 
been warned that their danger lay 
in the fact that they were always 
so well concealed; for they could 
change colour like a chameleon t0 
match the sand into which they 
burrowed sufficiently to merge their 
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diready flat profile. An incautious 
wader would receive a stroke in 
the thigh from the long whip-like 
wil, which was armed with several 
poisoned barbs. The bigger fish 
were lethal, while a wound from 
even a small one would be very 
painful, fester and never heal, since 
the barbs broke off in the flesh. 

The idea was to kill off these 
horrors by depth-charging them with 
gelignite. However, something to 
do with the shape of the rays seemed 
to make them as resistant to ex- 
plosives as a delta-winged aircraft 
is to shock- waves. Finally the 
blacksmith was told to make up 
some tridents from reinforcing steel. 
Then, when the tide was low, a 
line of spearmen would make a 
wary, tiptoe drive from the deep 
water into the shallows, moving 
the fish in front of them with 
cautious jabs ; ending with a whoop- 
ing rush after the fish skittering 
over the ripples to be impaled as 
they flopped on the beach. Occasion- 
ally they broke through the line— 
and no one would face the menace 
of their tails as they turned—to 
dart for the deeps in undulating 
flight ; so the whole evolution would 
have to be repeated. 

Finally the bay was declared 
clear, and the colonel opened the 
pool with a first ceremonial dip at 
high tide. The troops played up 
and there was quite a crowd, but 
they would not bathe there again 
after that first time. Spearing sting- 
trays had aroused their intevest in 
blood sports, and their recreation 
became fishing with tridents off the 
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rocks, which added to the variety 
of the rations. And they improvised 
excellent shower-baths, so cleanli- 
ness was achieved. But they would 
not bathe in Sherry Bay. They did 
not like the place. They could 
not explain why. 

There is nothing so unpredictable 
as troops and, as they now seemed 
happy, we shrugged our shoulders. 
Sherry Bay became an officers’ bath- 
ing-place ; for a quick dip when we 
were visiting the works at the 
southern end of the lagoon, or 
when we spent a week-end away 
from the ships at Hermite Camp. 

When we were ashore and not 
working we took a great interest 
in the natural history of the islands. 
There was nothing else to do and 
we investigated everything that there 
was to be found. It was always 
difficult, though, to persuade the 
Royal Navy that our tales were 
true. There was, for instance, the 
iguana as tall as a table, carrying 
in its mouth a Japanese silky-haired 
black rat. As a matter of fact, 
people believed that one, because 
it was seen by three officers in com- 
pany, in the forenoon. 

However, we could never convince 
the captain of the Landing Ship 
Squadron that the completely water- 
less Hermite Island was inhabited 
by a race of huge ginger cats. Their 
footprints had been seen round the 
camp every morning right from the 
beginning, but it was not for several 
weeks that we saw one; it was 


flushed from its lair in the spinifex 
scrub by a bulldozer clearing a 
road, and it streaked away, tawny 
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as fox breaking covert. We organised 
a meet for the Navy and rode across 
some desperate country in Land- 
Rovers, but drew blank. I saw a 
pair myself one day; they were very 
wild. It must have been ancestral 
habit which forced them to investi- 
gate the habitations of man by 
night. Their origin was easy to 
surmise : a couple which had escaped 
or been put ashore from a pearler. 
But we never did discover what 
they drank. There was one old 
well which had long since fallen in, 
but no open water, and in the eight 
winter months that we were there, 
it rained only twice. 

Then there was the skeleton. It 
stuck up in a most gruesome, 
Treasure-Island-like fashion from a 
sand-dune. Digging in the sand 
revealed a veritable graveyard, but 
more careful examination showed 
only wallaby bones. From their 
position on the extremity of a 
peninsula we visualised a drive and 
massacre by hunting cats, for the 
race was now extinct. 

The sea swarmed with all the 
well-known denizens of tropic waters ; 
but it was the shallow rocky pools 
of our bathing-place that I got 
to know best. There were delicious 
rock-oysters growing in clusters on 
the dead coral. Normally, these 
are so small as to be a great deal 
of labour for a very small reward, 
but in the rich and undisturbed 
waters of the Montebellos they grew 
to a respectable size and an un- 
equalled flavour. A stroll with a 
hammer and chisel provided an 
oyster feast to rival Colchester’s, 
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at no cost and very little effort, unde 
Nowhere, however, had the old 
pearlers left any of the large, flat, fal di 
black pearl-shell, even in the deeper 
waters. ‘Ss 

A walk through the rocky shallows }—it s 
was accompanied by wumexpected| ‘T 
fountains, as small clams up to the f about 
size of soup-plates closed their jaws }i2 sh 
and squirted water through their 
rubbery lips. We tried to cook} sou, 
and eat these, but they were as }therc 
tough as motor-tyres. It must be {ous s; 
a different variety which features dd 
in the American clambake. Look- }7/** 
ing down through the clear water }abje, 
from the cliffs outside the safety- fin fro 
net, we could see giant clams a}... ! 








tralians told us that these would 
clamp fast on the foot of a diver 
and drown him. But such terrible 
sea-monsters did not live inside 
Sherry Bay. There we were quite 
safe. 

It would be wrong, though, to 
leave an impression of an_ idle, 
beachcombing existence. The work 
programme which it had been my 
business to draw up was a stem 
taskmaster which had driven us to 
long hours and anxious conferences | 
lest we should be caught with the] 
project unfinished when the main 
expedition arrived. Even so, by! 
the time the flagship and her escorts} 
appeared, we had settled in to our ; 
own way of life as permanent) 
residents who resented the arrival} 
of the summer visitors. At a 
we were bombarded with a stream 
of papers from the scientists and 
the Staff. Among these was one, \ 
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understood to emanate from the 
Surgeon Captain, headed by a beauti- 
ful drawing of a horrible fish. 


‘ STONEFISH (Synanceia Verrucosa) ’ 
hallows }—it said : 
xpected | ‘The average length of this fish is 
- to the } about seven inches. Its habit is to lie 
sir jaws in shallow rocky pools, where it is 
1 thei naturally concealed by its colouration, 
Cit \ shape and the trailing appendages 
© COOk | shown, which blend with the weed on 
were a jtherocks. It is provided with poison- 
nust be | ous spines on the back, and these, if 
features trodden on with the bare feet, will 
Lode inject a nerve-paralysant into the 
blood-stream. Prognosis is unfavour- 
I watt \able, and death in agony may occur 
safety- fin from half an hour to four hours. 
lams as}... It is possible that this fish may 
be found in these waters. 














ne A If sighted, 
a report is to be made forthwith.’ 
a diver 


We smiled; if true, they might 
ve told us before we arrived, five 
mths ago. But of course we had 
everything, and there was 
thing like that here; neverthe- 


ugh, Hess, orders were given to post the 
an idle, brarni g on all notice-boards. 
he work 


That evening the sergeant-major 
ocked up O.C. ‘B’ Troop: “ Sir, 
pper Coir has caught a stonefish 
Sherry Bay.” 
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“Nonsense,” said the troop com- 
mander. “I bathe there. There 
aren’t any.” But, on examination, 
the grisly object on the trident 
seemed remarkably like the picture. 
A signal was made, and the flag- 
ship considered the event to be 
of sufficient importance to send a 
helicopter. The fish reached the 
Surgeon Captain in a jar of spirit 
from the sick-bay. 

We soon knew the facts in the 
L.S.T. Squadron. A general signal 
confirmed the identification and the 
location of the capture: it asked 
for further specimens for the British 
Museum. It was with a white face 
and shaking hand that I drafted 
a signal to prohibit bathing in 
Sherry Bay and to order the con- 
struction of a pagah on a sandy 
outer beach. 

Kipling would have drawn a moral ; 
something to the effect that if a 
Combined Operation is a trident 
then each Service prong knows its 
own element best. Perhaps, though 
—nothing so high-falutin’; perhaps 
he would have merely implied that 
you cannot drive soldiers against their 
innate instincts. 
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COURT ADJOURNED 


BY D. H. BARBER 


IT was the sort of case that is far too 
common nowadays, and the youth 
had carried a knife, although the 
police had seized him before he had 
time to use it. When we had heard 
the evidence my fellow-magistrates 
and I conferred, and old Stone said 
that a gaol sentence was the only 
possible thing. Mrs Carter, who has 
a face of teak and a heart of gold, 
said that there was something about 
the boy she rather liked, and she 
thought that the man who had bought 
him the drinks was the real culprit. 
It was clear that, as so often, the 
final decision must be mine, and I 
knew that I had no right to make it, 
because a magistrate who knows the 
accused personally, or is acquainted 
with his family, should remain 
silent. 

I looked at the clock, and heaved 
a sigh of relief. 

** T suggest we adjourn for lunch,” 
I said, “and pass sentence after- 
wards.” 

Stone asked me to go with him 
to the club, but I wanted to be 
alone, so I went to the Bell and 
Dragon, where for seven shillings 
you can get the thinnest soup and 
the toughest beef in the Midland 
Counties. 

You get, also, atmosphere. The 
dining-room has oak beams that were 
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put there to support the upper floor, 
and not to attract American tourists, I du 
People courted indigestion in that shire 
room, probably on soup just as thinj ‘mot 
and beef just as tough, when Vir, Seat 
ginia was a new Colony and Ship| * P! 
Money instead of Income Tax was *flice 
the popular grumble. Waiters a 
seedy as the man now at my elbow 
warmed at the fire copies of ‘ The 
Times’ that brought the first news 
of Trafalgar and Waterloo. In this 
room Sir John and Lady Mary sipped 
a last Benedictine with the son m) the | 
whom all their hopes were centred, cessfi 
on the night before he began incidi 
journey that ended in a bomb) ! ha 












crater on Vimy Ridge. book 

My mind jerked back to the you' The 
in the dock. His surname was } “hear 
common one, but his Christa * st 
names, Anthony Ludlow _ Giro 
identified him beyond doubt as Ir 
son of the man with whom I When 
spent that queer night in Cairo chan, 
in 1942. po 


The waiter brought the h - 
radish sauce, obviously newly trans Yor 
ferred to the sauce-boat from # the d 
bottle, and I sighed. The idea Gu 
sending Anthony Ludlow q| Thad 


to prison filled me with sadness. » dria, 
cus a 

My own part in World War If *gain: 
was singularly unheroic, through 1 Steals 








fault of my own. I was thirty-eight 
in 1939, and my early half-hearted 
attempts to ‘leap to arms unbidden’ 
were rejected on the grounds that 
men of thirty-eight without military 
' experience were more useful at home. 
In the end I was called up with my 
age group and spent a pleasant year 
. toon as a sapper in the Royal Engineers. 
ourises | I dug weapon-slits all over York- 
shire, and on the very day my 
‘mob’ was ordered overseas I was 
sent to an O.C.T.U. and became 
a pioneer officer. As a pioneer 
officer I erected a masterly latrine- 
block for the A.T.S. in Kidder- 
minster, and was then sent to Damas- 
’ cus to take charge of a platoon of 
Kugomba Africans guarding am- 








st news 
In this) Munition dumps. An unexpected 
y sipped royalty cheque from my publishers, 


the last backwash from an unsuc- 
cessful novel of pre-war days, co- 
inciding with a week’s leave in Cairo, 
. [had done the thing in style and 
booked half a room at Shepheard’s. 


ne yout The Junior Officers’ Club was 
>» was p cheaper, but to stay anywhere but 
“hristial &t Shepheard’s on my first visit to 
George), Cairo was unthinkable. 
t as I met the lessee of the other bed 
ss | when we both went to our room to 
iro change for dinner. He had been 
soaking for a long time in a hot bath. 
eh “Best bath I ever had,” he said. 
ly tran) ° YOu appreciate it, don’t you, after 


> idea Guiltily I admitted that the nearest 
I had been to the desert was Alexan- 
dria, where I was sent from Damas- 
Cus at great expense to give evidence 
against a quartermaster accused of 
stealing five tins of pilchards. 
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** Base-wallah, are you ?” said my 
companion with spurious envy. 


** How did you work it? I’ve tried 
all the usual fiddles, but Monty 
won’t part with me.” 

Having thus lied glibly to put me 
at my ease, he returned to the 
subject of his bath. 

“I got quite a thrill,” he said, 
“as I lay on my back soaping my 
tummy, to see that the bath was 
made in Stourbridge. I’m a Worces- 
tershire man myself, and I have an 
aunt lives in Stourbridge. The 
wash-basins on the train from Cape- 
town to Durban were made at Stoke- 
on-Trent. Makes you think, doesn’t 
it? If this is the end of the dear old 
British Empire, we shall at least be 
remembered as having left the world 
a little cleaner than we found it.” 

When he got as far as pulling on 
his drill shirt I saw that he had three 
pips. He was somewhat below the 
middle size, with rather sparse fair 
hair and steady blue eyes. Thirty, 
perhaps, or a little older. 

He took a small leather photo- 
graph frame from his pocket and 
propped it against the lamp on his 
bedside table. 

“The wife and kid,” he said 
apologetically. “‘ Like to see them 
first thing when I wake every 
morning. Not a bad snap, is it? 
I took it myself when I was on 
embarkation leave.” 

I picked it up dutifully and made 
the only possible remark. 

* She’s pretty,” I said. 
old .is the boy?” 

“ Anthony Ludlow George,” he 
said grandiloquently, “will be six 


* How 
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next birthday. Mary and I had our 
honeymoon at Ludlow, because cash 
wouldn’t run to Llandudno or Black- 
pool. We stayed at that little hotel 
by the crooked bridge. . . .” 


We dined together and he talked 
nearly all the time. In civy life he 
was a commercial traveller. 

“ Pumphrey’s Processed Peas,” he 
said. “ It’s one of the old-established 
lines, of course, that grocers simply 
have to stock, so I don’t do too badly, 
but it means I’m away from home all 
the week. I’m hoping after the war 
to be made a District Sales Manager 
so that I can be home more and keep 
an eye on the kid.” 

“* How long leave have you got, 
this time ? ” I asked. 

“Tm not really on leave at all. 
I had to come to Cairo to give 
evidence at a court martial against 
a deserter. Beastly case... but 
they didn’t keep me five minutes, 
and I go back to the blue tomorrow 
morning.” 

“What are you going to do,” I 
asked, “‘ after dinner ? ” 

He pondered. 

“T thought of going to the flicks,” 
he said. “I’m not a great cinema- 
goer at home, but out here it’s 
different. If it’s an English picture, 
it’s almost as good as a visit home, 
just to see the streets and the buses 
and the countryside. What are you 
going to do yourself ?” 

“ There’s a touring company at 
the Ezbekich Theatre,” I told him, 
*‘ doing ‘ Badger’s Green,’ by R. C, 
Sherriff.” 

“The ‘Journey’s End’ chap? 
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Wouldn’t suit me if it’s a war play, 
Too much like taking coals to 
Newcastle.” 

“Tt isn’t a war play. I saw it 
when it first came out in London, 
and it’s mostly about a cricket-match, 
The critics didn’t think much of it, 
but I rather liked it myself, and if 
you want something to remind you 
of home, you couldn’t do better.” 

We bought a couple of cigars in 
the Men Only bar, the architecture 
of which delighted my companion. 

“It’s the spit image of the bar on 
Victoria Station,” he said. ‘‘ Same 
marble pillars, same chess-board 
floor .. . even the same sort of 
smell. You can almost imagine you 
hear the loud-speaker shouting the 
trains . . . ‘ the Brighton all-pullman 
is now arriving at Platform Five... 
the train on Platform Seven is the 
6.45 for East Croydon, Haywards 
Heath, Lewes, Polegate, and East- 
bourne... .’” 

We enjoyed ‘Badger’s Green’; for 
though we agreed that it was not a 
good play in the ordinary sense, it 
had flavour; and it was just the 
flavour we needed in late 1942 in 
Cairo in the middle of a world 
war that seemed likely to blot out 
for ever the things for which we 
cared. 

War leads to crime, and we had 
both been guilty, when we stubbed 
our cigars on entering the theatre, 
of putting the large remnants care- 
fully into our shirt pockets instead of 
throwing them into the gutter. 

We relighted them, and strolled 
round the streets for half an hour 
before we returned to Shepheard’s. 
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The scent of sandalwood and imper- 
fect sanitation filled our nostrils, 
struggling with the aroma of our 
cigars. From a decrepit mosque 
came the wail of the faithful. A 
British Army truck driven by a shiny- 
faced African in a big hat, with a 
bored officer at his side, turned the 
corner rather too fast. A woman of 
the streets simpered towards us and 
then changed her mind and drew 
back into the shadows. 

My companion talked intermin- 
ably, but I did not resent his volu- 
bility. He was getting rid of some of 
the nervous strain of desert warfare, 
and most of what he said was 
interesting, in a mild sort of way. 
Some of his stories were a little near 
the knuckle, but he told them more 
from habit, I think, than because 
they really belonged to his character, 
and he would sandwich between 
them homelier, pleasanter anecdotes 
of his wife and son. 

“T haven’t told anybody,” he con- 
fessed as we turned back towards 
the hotel, “not even the wife, 
because of course I’ve never made 
really big money yet, but I want the 
boy to go to a real public school. 
Not Eton or Harrow, of course, 
because you have to put their names 
down before they are born, I believe, 
but Sherborne or Haileybury. He 
might play at Lord’s in ‘ Lords’ 
Schools versus the Rest.? Just 
imagine me and the wife sitting there 
and watching him hit sixes. It’s 
worth fighting a war, just for the 
thought of that... .” 

We mounted the wide steps in 
front of the hotel and passed into the 
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lighted vestibule with its soft carpet 
and cosy chairs. 

We went to the desk for our 
bedroom key. An army padre was 
hovering nearby, and when my 
companion gave his name to the 
clerk the padre put his hand on his 
arm. 

“Come and sit down,” he said 
gently. “I have bad news for 
yous. oS” 


I went up to our room, but I did 
not undress, and presently the 
captain opened the door quietly and 
walked across to the bed-table and 
picked up the photograph. He 
looked at it for a moment with an 
expressionless face, and then put 
it in his pocket. Then he sat down 
on the bed and put his head in his 
hands. 

“* She was killed a week ago,” he 
said. “ In the blitz.” 

I had to ask. 

“‘ The boy ?” I whispered. 

“ The boy is all right. It wasn’t 
our house that was hit, but a neigh- 
bour’s. Mary had popped across to 
borrow a magazine. The padre says 
that he can arrange for me to have 
compassionate leave at once, if I 
want it, to make arrangements about 
the boy. Mary had an aunt who 
might look after him. . . . I haven’t 
any folks of my own.” 

*“* Of course you must go,” I said. 
“ The kid will need you. . . .” 

** My chaps need me too,” he said. 
“If the big show comes off I ought 
to be with them. It isn’t that I’m 
any great shakes as an officer, but 
we understand one another. I’ve 





got to decide quickly, and I can’t 
make up my mind. I think Ill 
walk round the streets a bit.” 

I went with him, of course, and 
we trudged those Cairo streets for 
three hours. I don’t know where 
we went. Out of bounds, probably. 
This time there were no cigars and 
we hardly exchanged a word. 

We went back to the hotel at last 
and crept into our beds, and when I 
was roused in the morning with a 
tray of morning tea brought by a 
Soudanese in a red fez, the other 
bed was empty. My companion 
had scrawled a note and left it 
within reach of my hand. 

REJOINING MY UNIT, the message 
ran. THANKS A LOT. 

The guns of Alamein began to 
thunder two days later, but it was 
not until 1944 that I heard that my 
friend had died. I was drinking beer 
and eating salted nuts in Tommy’s 
Bar, being once again on leave in 
Cairo, and a lieutenant of the same 
regiment brought his drink to my 
little table. I asked him if he 
happened to know my former room- 
mate. 

“He caught it the first day,” he 
said. “Almost before the fun 
started. Pity. Rather a decent 
little fellow.” 


I had my coffee in the lounge, and 
was wondering how even the kitchen 
staff at the Bell and Dragon managed 
to concoct so revolting a brew, when 
a handsome middle-aged woman in 
an absurd hat came in through the 


door and approached me excitedly. 
My wife. 
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“Darling!” she said. “He's 
got it!” 

There was no need to explain who 
he was or what he had got, because 
for the last week nothing else had 
mattered very much in our litte 
private world but the expected letter 
from David. David is our son, in 
his last year at Cranchester, and his 
headmaster had suggested, without 
much enthusiasm, that he might try 
for a certain Cambridge Exhibition. 

“I sometimes fancy,” he had 
remarked dryly, “that the boy has 
some brains tucked away somewhere, 
if only he could be persuaded to use 
them.” 

My wife fumbled excitedly with 
the clasp of her bag, and produced 
the precious missive. It was longer 
than those with which David usually 
favours us. 

“You can skip the first three 
pages,” she said. “ They just de 
scribe in gory detail the Rugby 
match against Canby. The slaughter 
appears to have been terrific and the 
field left littered with broken collar 
bones. The bit about the Exhibition 
is right at the end.” 

“Tt would be,” I said. “ There 
are times when I think this public 
school casualness is a bit overdone. 
Why on earth, for instance, dida’t 
the boy telegraph ?” 

“The idea,” said his mother, 
“evidently occurred to him, but he 
knows I hate telegrams because | 
always jump to the conclusion that 
somebody is dead. It just show 
he is getting more thoughtful.” 

“ Or that he was in his usual bank- 
rupt state, and could not raise th 
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three-and-six. Did they win the 
Canby match, by the way?” 

“Tm not sure. I'll leave you the 
letter, so that you can see for your- 
self. I mustn’t stay, or I'll find a 
policeman leaning against the car, 
and I always think it looks bad when 
a magistrate’s wife appears in the 
; dock.” 

David’s description of the match 
was quite vivid. It conjured up a 
picture of muscular, healthy young- 
sters pitting their skill and strength 
against one another with intense and 
whole-hearted enjoyment. Much is 
said and written against the English 
public schools, but at least they 
prevent their victims growing old 
before their time, and though David 
was only a year younger than the 
boy who was waiting sentence in his 
, cell, he was gloriously young by 
comparison. 

The consideration that I had been 
trying to evade suddenly hit me like 
a hammer. If my Shepheard’s 
room-mate had made a different 
decision in the Cairo streets on that 
long-ago night, might not Anthony 
Ludlow George have been at Cam- 
bridge now, running shouting along 
the towpath or bent over an oar? 
And supposing that I myself had 
; been just a bit more pertinacious in 
1939, and tried again and again to 
enlist, instead of meekly accepting 
the decision that I was not needed ? 
Supposing I had died at Dunkirk ? 

It was nonsense, of course, but 
I had a vision of David standing in 
the dock, and of the father of Anthony 
Ludlow George hearing that ghastly 
story of the dance-hall riot. “ Why 
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did you carry a knife, if you didn’t 
mean to use it?” he would ask, as 
I asked Anthony Ludlow George. 

It was not as if Anthony’s father 
had been a great hero. If he had 
won the V.C. for personal valour, 
it might be possible to renew the 
boy’s probation, telling him that it 
was for his father’s sake. 

“You ought to go to prison, but 
your father won the Victoria Cross, 
and for his sake we are going to give 
you one more chance. . . .” 

That would sound all right, but 
his father had only done his bare 
duty, and been killed before he could 
win any medals. He was just one of 
hundreds of thousands, and if the 
sons of all those hundreds of thou- 
sands were to be allowed to break 
the law with impunity, things would 
be in a pretty mess. 

I finished my coffee, which was 
cold, and made my way back to the 
court. 


Stone was in our little room at the 
back, smelling of cigars and brandy. 
Not that any amount of brandy could 
damage his usefulness on the Bench, 
for Stone is the perfect magistrate. 
Facts to him are facts, and they look 
exactly the same after lunch as before. 
He is not clever, or cultured, or 
imaginative, but he has to a super- 
lative degree the Englishman’s in- 
stinct for fair play. He has one 
weakness, however, and that is a 
tendency to exaggerate the case in 
favour of the accused if it seems to 
him that his fellow-magistrates are 
biased against him. 

I wanted Anthony Ludlow George 
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to go free, but I wanted Stone to be 
the one to suggest it, if it were at all 
possible. 

“That Carter woman is late 
again!” he grumbled. “It was a 
mistake ever to let women sit on the 
Bench. It'll be half-way through the 
afternoon before we get started.” 

This was a libel, for Mrs Carter 
is always exactly three minutes late, 
no more and no less. 

“I think we’ve got to send that 
Teddy Boy to gaol,” I said. “It’s 
true the man from the orphanage 
where he was brought up gave him 
a fairly good character, but he has 
broken his probation, and he carried 
a knife.” 

“Not much bigger than a pen- 
knife,” said Stone moodily. ‘“ Said 
he used it to scrape bits of mud from 
his shoes before he went on the 
dance-floor. Might be true.” 

*T doubt it. And I don’t think we 
ought to give too much weight to the 
fact that his father died at Alamein. 
After all, quite a lot of us fought in 
the war... .” 

Stone had spent four years in the 
trenches in the 1914 affair, and I 
knew by his sudden flush that I had 
won. 

“T don’t like that attitude at all,” 
he said coldly, “ especially coming 
from you. Do you call building 
ladies’ lavatories at Kidderminster 
and guarding the Street Called 
Strait fighting? It isn’t for the 
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likes of you to belittle the chap 
who died.” 

I let him win me round gradually 
to the merciful view, and when Mr 
Carter joined us her face lighted wp 
at our news. 

“Tm so glad!” she said. “| 
think the boy has rather a nic 
face.” 

I did not think it a very nice fac 
as he stood in the dock waiting 
sullenly for the verdict. His hair 
was cut in some abominable trans- 
atlantic style, and his mouth wa 
stubborn. Only his blue eyes, out 
of which he could not quite keep 
fear, reminded me a little of his 
father. 

I made the necessary speech, 
pointing out the heinousness of th 
offence. Prisoners never seem to m 
to give these speeches quite th 


attention that their eloquence 
deserves, and the boy was m0 
exception. It was the bit at th 


end, and not the preamble, that he 
was worrying about. 

When he realised that his only 
punishment was to be put under the 
care of the probation officer for a 
additional year, he gave a great gulp 
of relief, and immediately looked 
more human. : 

* Thank you, sir!” he said. 

Somehow I do not think he wil 
get into trouble again. Mrs Carter 
will tell me how best I can help him. 
That sort of thing is her speciality. 
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At Lanaga there were enough 
' Europeans to maintain a club and 
provide bar business for two small 
hotels. If I were in low spirits or 
craved the company of white men, 
I made the journey there from 
Pupella in about eleven hours. But 
I was too busy to feel lonely and my 
occasional visits were usually made 
on duty. I spent my time touring 
the district, going ashore to talk to 
headmen and elders at villages along 
the coast while the Bonito anchored 
or lay off; I held court, settled 
disputes, collected tax and kept the 
peace among the primitive Melan- 
esians to whom I was the ‘ Gov- 
emment.’ At night we found an 
anchorage in the lee of an island or 
inside a reef, and often I fell asleep to 
the gentle lap-lap of water against the 
vessel ; but when there were driving 
tain-storms or the anchor dragged, 
there was little sleep for me. Some- 
times I trekked inland, saturated 
with sweat and with a thumping 
heart, up slippery tracks festooned 
with vines and creepers to villages 
in the hills. It was an arduous life, 
but I was young and doing what I 
wanted to do. I first felt dissatisfied 
after I sent the Bonito to Lanaga 
for a refit, and with not enough to do 
I became weary of killing time. I 
had read all the books in the house 
and nobody came to see me. A 
B2 
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BY JOHN WOOD 


couple of times a day for the want 
of anything better to do I walked 
round the station ; bushes, trees and 
rocks along the way became irksome 
in their familiarity. I was restless 
and miserable. 

My house stood on a hill cleared 
of the tropical forest which stretched 
away up the rising land behind. 
Heavy rains had washed away what 
good soil there had been and, apart 
from the flat land at the beach, only 
red loam remained in which nothing 
but the rankest vegetation grew. The 
house was a three-roomed white- 
painted wooden structure built on 
hardwood piles. Behind it stood a 
remarkably high tree mentioned in 
Admiralty Sailing Directions; in 
front there was a patch of poor lawn, 
a croton hedge, a few hibiscus bushes 
and the flag-mast from which the 
Union Jack flew from dawn to sunset. 
A path from the house descended 
gradually between an avenue of 
stunted casuarinas along a short 
ridge to the District Office a hundred 
yards away on a small promontory. 
Two footpaths sloped down from the 
office: the one on the left was the 
way to the native-built police-barrack 
and prison and to a miscellany of 
huts at beach level; the one on the 
right went steeply down on the 
other side of the promontory to the 
coral-stone pier built by prisoners 
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through the mangrove swamp out 
to deep water in the harbour where 
the Bonito tied up. 

From the house I looked south- 
ward to the line of white breakers on 
the reef and beyond to the open sea. 
The harbour lay to the west just 
below the house, almost landlocked 
by densely wooded high land which 
now, in the north-west monsoon 
season, was often enveloped in mist. 
There was a time when I had found 
the view a magnificent and satisfying 
spectacle, but now it had become 
sombre and forbidding. Across the 
harbour mouth there was the head- 
land where long ago two missionaries 
were murdered for their meagre 
possessions ; on a small sandy beach 
at the far side of the harbour a trader, 
careless for a moment, had been 
struck down with one of his own 
trade-axes and his schooner had been 
rifled. There were few who could 
now recall those days, but I found 
myself reminded of the harsh dis- 
comforts and barbarism of the past 
as I looked down at the harbour. 

For some reason I had become 
oppressed with a feeling of fore- 
boding ; during my waking hours I 
was never wholly free from anxiety. 
I found some little diversion in an 
unusual man in the District Prison 
named Sam Leadline. After twenty- 
five years of seafaring between 
Pacific ports, Sam returned in middle 
age to Lanaga with the battered 
visage of a pugilist, a sophisticated 
manner, and his strange name, 


speaking a language compounded of 
pidgin - English and American and 
Australian slang. Most people liked 
him, but he had some trouble with 
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an aggressive young labour recruiter 
named Lindstrom. There was q 
fight on Lanaga wharf and Sam 
thrashed him; he overdid it and 
Lindstrom was taken to hospital badly 
hurt. When Sam was brought before 
the Lanaga magistrate he pleaded 
guilty and was sentenced to a month’s 
imprisonment. A sympathetic Prison 
Superintendent transferred him to 
Pupella Prison, where no one who 
knew him would see him moving 
about with working gangs in prison 
clothing. He was a good painter and 
as it happened there was work for 
him at my house ; there occasionally 
when I spoke to him I found myself 
momentarily amused by his droll 
humour. But my malaise had 
become too deep to find real relief in 
this, and most of my time I wa 
strained and unrelaxed. Incidents 
which normally I would have rte 
garded as only tiresome had become 
disquieting. There were  severd 
nights about this time when a floc 
of small birds flew into the room and 
then one by one fell down exhausted 
and bruised as they flew into walls 
and windows. There were other 
nights when bats circled the room in- 
cessantly; immense, almost obscene 
looking moths fluttered laboriously 
up to the lamp and then fell motion- 
less to the floor. After rain there 
were often swarms of flying ants 
attracted into the room by the lamp- 
light. One night I killed a snake in 
my bedroom, but some reflex action 
caused a yawn-like opening and 
closing of its mouth to go on for 
several minutes. There always 
seemed to be something to r0b 
me of a tranquil hour or two before 
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bedtime, and in bed I would sit up 
rigid with fright at sudden noise, the 
contracting roofing iron, the shriek 
of a night-bird, the croak of a nearby 
bull-frog or one of the unidentifiable 
noises of tropical night. But when 
I was roused by the reality of some- 
one banging on my bedroom door, 
I was curious rather than alarmed. 
“Who is it?” I asked as I shone 
my torch through the mosquito-net. 
“Constable Kole, sir. Sergeant 
Dola send me tell you come quick. 
Constable Wesu sick too much.” 
Kole spoke timorously as befitted an 
intruder into my house at night. 
I told him to wait, then pulled on 
slacks over my pyjamas and followed 
him in slippered feet along the path 
by the office and down to the barrack. 
Wispy clouds scudded past the moon 
and there was a cool breeze. The 
roar of the surf on the reef seemed 
louder than by day. A group of 
silent constables made way for me 
at the entrance to a hut. There was 
a poor light inside; the glass of the 
hurricane - lamp was smoked by a 
badly trimmed wick, and some well- 
meaning person had lighted a fire 
on the floor of the hut. Wesu lay 
on a bed-board in the grip of three 
men; his body shone with sweat as 
he struggled to free himself. There 
was nothing I could do for him, and 
a few minutes after my arrival he 
threw off the restraining hands and 
sat up. Then with an anguished 
gtoan he fell back dead. It was 
sudden, and for a moment no one 
made a move. Then Musa, a friend 
of the dead man, heaved the body 
over his shoulder and took it out to 
Prepare it for burial. After the fetid 
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air of the hut the breeze was refresh- 
ing. Police stood about almost 
cowed, and reluctant to disperse. 
All were ‘subdued by a feeling of 
tragedy ; Wesu had been a light- 
hearted youth and now he was 
suddenly dead, and his death had 
been ugly. I walked over to the 
sergeant. 

“T have never seen anything like 
this before,” I said. ‘“ What is it?” 

He looked tired and strained and 
somehow bowed down. Instead of 
making his usual attempt at correct 
speech, he relapsed into pidgin- 
English. 

** Me no savvy, sir,” he replied. 
“This is bad too much. Some people 
say he get devil.” 

** How long was he ill ?” 

* About eleven o’clock he start to 
sing out in the barrack, so we brought 
him here; then he struggle and 
fight like a crazy man and then you 
see him.” 

* All over in about two hours ?” 

* Yes, sir.” 


The following evening I walked 
for exercise a mile beyond the 
station boundary to a nearby village. 
It was a scattered collection of 
pandanus, palm-thatch huts with 
fishing-nets stretched out to dry on 
bamboo posts, a large canoe-house, 
and a tabu-house containing mon- 
strous cult objects. Blue smoke 
hung about in the still evening air 
as women prepared food, and their 
naked brown children played nearby 
on the sandy ground driving off 
foraging pigs and fowls when they 
came too near. A pack of snarling 
underfed dogs set up a hideous 
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clamour until I left the village and 
retraced my steps to the station. 
On my way back I passed a group of 
people standing idly near a half- 
hidden hut set back on a patch of 
uncleared land just above the beach. 
I was about to quicken my pace when 
an old man came out with his 
forearms wet with blood. In his 
left hand he clutched a crudely 
butchered pig’s head, and the animal’s 
intestines which partly escaped his 
grip and trailed behind him ; in his 
right hand he held two stones. He 
walked slowly into the sea until the 
water reached his knees. He dropped 
the pig’s head and the intestines and 
took the larger of the two stones in 
his left hand and beat it with the 
other; the sound was bell-like and 
penetrating. After a moment he 
broke into a whining howl. I paused 
to watch the strange performance ; 
there was a sharp exclamation of 
astonishment from one of the by- 
standers, and then in the clear limpid 
water I saw a big shark swimming 
rapidly to the beach. When it partly 
grounded before him, the old man 
picked up the intestines and the 
head and fed the shark. He kept 
the head until the end and then 
finally released it after a slight 
hesitation. Then with a flick of 
its powerful tail and with a swirling 
of the shallow water, the creature 
turned round and swam out to sea. 
The old man, without a glance at the 
spectators, returned slowly to the 
hut. I continued my walk along the 
sandy track just above the coral 
shingle of the beach back to the 
station boundary. I stopped at the 
police-barrack and asked for Sergeant 
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Dola. He came smartly out to me, 
but still looked strained and drawn, 
I told him what I had seen. 

** Do you know the hut ? ” I asked, 

“Yes, I know thé place. It is very 
tabu.” 

“Why haven’t I been told about 
it?” 

Dola’s uneasiness was obvious in 
his demeanour as he searched for an 
answer to my question. 

** The old man has not been here 
long time,” he said. Dola’s some- 
what furtive manner added to my 
perplexity. 


“Oh,” I said. ‘ Who is the old 





man ? 9 
“He is a devil devil man. His} 
name is Nosiru and he is a very bad 
man.” 
“Bad man? What do you mean?” 
** He can make people die. Every- 


one is afraid of him.” 

“ Are you afraid of him ?” - 

“ Yes, sir.” \ 

“ What ? ”> 

“Yes, sir. This man make 
sacrifice with pigs and calls the shatk 
and then somebody dies.” 


I felt a stab of foreboding as | 
looked meditatively at Dola’s trim 
figure ; there had been an evening 





parade and he was still in uniform; 
his Java lava was clean and wel 
pressed. I admired his beautifull 
muscled chest and shoulders as | 
reflected that in spite of years d 
service he still clung to the crué 


superstitions of his people. Hef 


seemed to read my thoughts as ht 
added slightly aggressively, ‘“ Nosifl 
sacrificed pigs and called the shat 
two or three times before Wesu died. 
I think someone else will soon die.” 
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“ Nonsense, Dola,” I said sharply. 
“Don’t talk rubbish.” There was 
not much else I could say. Dola 
regarded me stolidly; he had re- 
gained his composure. “ No, sir,” 
was all he replied. 

It was becoming dark as I left him 
and walked up the path past the 
office and on to my house on the hill. 
I had treated Dola’s fears with con- 
tempt, but the thoughts of Wesu’s 
death and the events of the evening 
added to my uneasiness. I delayed 
going to bed until midnight and then 
Islept badly. Next morning I saw 
Sam Leadline at the house. He 
looked at me with concern. “ You 
don’t look good, boss,” he said. 

“T am all right, Sam,” I replied. 
“T am just sick of staying here with 
nothing to do.” 

“Why don’t you get a canoe and 
go up the coast to one of white men 
for a few days ?” 

“They are too far away and in 
any case I don’t think I ought to 
leave the station at the moment.” 

“Well, take it easy, boss, take it 
easy,” Sam called after me as I 
moved on towards the office. 

Nothing much happened during 
the next two days except that my 
house-boy Stanley inexplicably vol- 
unteered the news that Nosiru had 
called the shark on both evenings. 
On the third night—it must have been 
in the early morning of the fourth 
day as I heard a cock crow in the 
false dawn—Kole again came to the 
house. 

“Yes, Kole, what is the matter ? ” 
I asked when he had announced 
himself. 

“Constable Musa is sick too 
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much,” he replied indistinctly, in a 
frightened voice. 

I put on clothes. 

“Ts he sick like Wesu ?” I asked. 

“ Yes, sir,” he whispered. “ Alla- 
same Wesu.” 

I said no more, and followed him 
down to the barrack. Musa died just 
as Wesu had done. The sergeant 
came slowly when I called to him 
as we stood outside the hut. He 
was badly frightened; his face had 
taken on the slate-grey colour of a 
sick black man. 

“T want to see this man Nosiru 
tomorrow,” I said to him. He 
looked at me with horror, and when 
he replied he seemed near to panic. 

“ More better you not see him. 
More better we pay him make no 
more trouble for this place. Musa 
cursed him because Wesu die and 
now Musa die.” 

I felt bewildered and ineffective, 
but I replied angrily: “I want to 
see him, Sergeant. If everyone is 
afraid to fetch him to me, I'll find 
him myself.” 

I turned abruptly away and 
climbed the hill to the house. I 
lay for an hour, but got up unrested. 
That day I found nothing to dis- 
tract me from my anxious thoughts. 
I thumbed the official medical hand- 
book, but found no clue to the cause 
of the deaths of the two men. There 
might be some common natural 
cause, I thought, but gradually be- 
coming uppermost in my mind was 
the belief that the deaths were due 
to Nosiru’s sorcery. Late that 
afternoon I took Kole with me to the 
village in search of the old man. 
Kole made little effort to persuade 
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anyone to show us the way; it was 
a shrill old woman who overheard 
our inquiries and who finally pointed 
out the house. We found Nosiru 
sitting on an inverted food-pot under 
the overhang of his house. His 
emaciated old body was scaly and 
wrinkled; red-stained spittle dribbled 
from the corners of his mouth as 
he tried to chew betel-nuts with 
toothless gums. A cur raised a cloud 
of flies as it got up snarling at us, 
and then fled yelping when a woman 
struck it cruelly with a stick. I knew 
enough of the vernacular to follow 
Kole’s earnest explanation that he 
was merely my interpreter; Nosiru 
waved him aside and fixed his rheumy 
old eyes on me. I spoke slowly to 
him, and Kole interpreted. I ordered 
him to keep away from my men and 
warned him that if there were any 
more unexplained deaths I would 
charge him with murder. My bluff 
failed, as I had half expected. Nosiru 
rose unsteadily to his feet and, 
pointing at me with a forefinger, 
poured out in a voice which almost 
became a scream what seemed to be 
a tirade of abuse and threats. Women 
nearby looked up fearfully and then 
turned again to their pots. Kole told 
me nothing of what was said, and 
when I pressed him to tell me he 
protested that most of it was meaning- 
less. 

Next day on the station I detected 
a changed manner in everyone I 
spoke to. Kole was not at the office 
door to salute me on arrival. Dola 
was abstracted and his eyes evasive. 
Earlier, at the house, the boy Stanley 
had been slow to come when I called, 
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insolently denying that he had heard 
me and regarding me speculatively 
with a slight smile when I rebuked 
him. There were signs everywhere 
that I was losing my authority and 
that the station was becoming de. 
moralised. That night there was a 
small omission which seemed signi- 
ficant. The constable who sounded 
the hours of nine and ten on the log. 
drum near the barrack always beat 
a variation of traditional rolls before 
sounding out the hours. On a fine 
night when a constable was in the 
mood, drumming might go on for 
several minutes ; but that night the 
hours were hurriedly sounded with- 
out any light-hearted preliminaries, 
No shouts of cheerful laughter 
or snatches of gay, animated tak 
reached me as I sat that night at 
the house. There was now only the 
incessant chirping of cicadas and 
the rumble of the surf against the 
reef. 

I had seen nothing of Sam Leadline 
for a few days. He had finished 
painting in the house and had begun 
tarring the supports below. Before 
going to the office next day I went 
under the house to see him. He 
looked round and greeted me before 
I spoke. “ You certainly don’t look 
good, boss,” he said as he put down 
the brush and wiped his hands on 
his hessian apron. 

“I’m all right,” I said shortly. 

** Well, that’s fine,”’ he said causti- 
cally, and took up his brush again. 
There was a brief silence, and as he 
was about to resume tarring I asked 
him weakly: “Do you believe im 
these devil devil men?” 
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Sam put down his brush again 
and looked at me with surprise. 

“ What do you take me for?” he 
asked. 

“You heard about the constables 
who died ?” 

“ Sure I heard about them.” 

“Do you know how they died ? ” 

“Certainly, we could hear them 
shouting.” 

“Well, what do you make of it ?” 
I asked. 

“Those boys were just scared to 
death. That Nosiru frightened them 
so much they just dropped their 
bundles.” Sam spoke with con- 
viction. 

“ Maybe you’re right,” I said. 

“ Sure I’m right,” he replied. 

I knew from the familiar fumes 
of trade- tobacco that sometimes 
lingered where Sam had worked that 
he was getting tobacco and smoking 
when opportunity allowed. I offered 
him a cigarette, placing my seal of 
approval on his breach of regulations. 
He rubbed his hands again against 
his apron and took the cigarette. 

“ Thanks, boss,” was all he said. 

I felt in my pockets but found no 
matches. 

“Have you got a match, Sam?” 
I asked. 

He grinned. ‘ How come I have 
matches, boss ? ” 

I laughed, and was about to call 
for a box of matches from the house 
when I saw a box half hidden on a 
floor-beam. The box bore the three- 
star mark of the Swedish brand 
usually supplied to me from Lanaga. 
But when I opened it I found no 
matches; in it were nail-clippings 
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salvaged from the bedroom waste- 
paper basket, some wisps of hair from 
my comb, and two discarded tooth- 
picks. The well-being which my 
few words with Sam had implanted 
in me was instantly dispelled; I 
passed the box to him without a 
word. His face clouded as he 
examined it, and then he swore 
viciously and shouted so loud for the 
boy Stanley that he came immedi- 
ately. Sam grasped his long bushy 
hair and threatened him in frightening 
language. 

“Don’t lie to me. You put out 
these things for Nosiru, didn’t you ?” 

The boy understood little of what 
was said, but he was almost speech- 
less with fright. 

** Me no savvy, me no savvy,” he 
repeated to all Sam’s questions. At 
last Sam pushed him away roughly. 

“You ought to be tied up and 
flogged,” he said. The boy looked 
back insolently when he was out of 
reach. 

“ [ll get rid of him tomorrow,” I 
said. 

* Tomorrow ?” Sam grunted and 
then looked at me unhappily. He 
asked: “Why don’t you get away 
for a couple of weeks ? You can get 
one of those big canoes and go up to 
one of the missionaries or traders up 
the coast.” 

“What for?” I said miserably. 
“IT thought you didn’t believe in 
this sort of thing.” 

Embarrassment and shame ap- 
peared in Sam’s battered counten- 
ance. 

“Me believe in it? I don’t 
believe in it, but everyone here is 
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saying Nosiru is going to get you. 
Why do you want to take a chance?” 

He turned away, mumbling some- 
thing about getting more tar. I went 
to the office and spent a profitless 
morning there. I stayed at the house 
during the afternoon sitting in a 
deck-chair on the verandah. I slept 
for a time, and was roused at sunset 
by a constable coming to lower the 
flag. He stowed it away beneath the 
house, and then without a word to 
me he went back down the path to 
the barrack. 

That night my anxiety was greater 
than ever before. I strode up and 
down the verandah feeling helpless 
before some impending catastrophe. 
I finally went to bed, but with no 
inclination to sleep. An hour later, 
sometime after midnight, I got up 
and stood in darkness on the ver- 
andah, looking out over the station. 
A shimmer of dry lightning momen- 
tarily illuminated the scene, and I 
caught a glimpse of a man retracing 
the path which led nowhere but to my 
house. 

Next day I moved about feeling 
isolated and detached from everyone 
on the station. In the feeling of 
ominous expectancy which hung over 
me like a cloud, the ordinary daily 
routine seemed futile. I spoke to 
no one and returned early to the 
house. Somehow the day passed, 
and in the late afternoon the old 
habit of taking daily exercise asserted 
itself and I forced myself out for a 
walk. I went beyond the station 
towards the village. Someone had 
killed a large monitor lizard and left 
it mutilated across the path. I 
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turned at the outskirts of the village 
and walked back as far as the littk 
creek near the tabu hut. A fey 
wayfarers returning from the gardens 
with yams regarded me curiously, 
and then looked back doubtfully a 
they went on their way to the village, 
I stood irresolute for a moment and 
then, impelled by some strange force, 
I walked slowly towards the hut 
I pushed aside the screen of thatch 
palm-leaf which barred the opening, } 
and entered. There was a repellent 
stench which came from a large flat 
stone encrusted with filth; it was 
on this, I thought, that Nosiru cut 
up the pigs. As I grew accustomed 
to the dim light I discerned a human 
skull resting on a small platform of 
lashed sticks. It was daubed with 
the vegetable paste the fishermen 
used for sealing the seams of their 
canoes ; on the top there was a hole, 
I struck a match and peered inside; 
there were a number of cigarette- 
ends, chicken bones I had left on my 
plate the day before; there were some 
wisps of hair, an old tooth-brush | 
recognised, and more which I could 
not see without delving into the 
strange collection of rubbish. On 
the sandy ground near the opening 
to the hut there were two stones. I 
picked them up; they were of 
igneous rock which I had not seen 
before on the island. The bigger 
stone was marked on its flat surface 
where it appeared to have been 
beaten by the smaller stone. | 
emerged from the hut in the late 
afternoon sun and found a small 
crowd had assembled a little distance 
away. I walked over the coral shingle 
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on to the sea and stood where I had 
sen Nosiru standing a week before. 
I beat the stones together and then 
howled; a dorsal fin broke surface 
and cleaved the water as an enormous 
shark swam at great speed towards 
me. The large, dirty-white body 
grounded and lay moving slightly at 
my feet. An excited buzz of sound 
now came from the crowd and I 
looked round and saw Nosiru coming 
unsteadily down the beach. Some- 
one must have run to him when I 
entered the hut. I prodded the 
shark with my feet and then spat 
at it; with a bowling motion I 
threw the two stones as far as I 
could out to sea and turned and 
walked back to the beach to face 
Nosiru. We stood about fifteen feet 
apart with a rapidly growing crowd 
forming an arc on the beach. He 
was a repulsive figure, but more 
pathetic in his feebleness than fright- 
ening; he was trembling violently 
and gasping for breath, his malevolent 
old face working as he mouthed 
meaningless sounds at me. Then I 
saw his jaw drop and his knees 
buckle. I got to him before he fell 
and two of my police in mufti came 
out of the crowd to help me. Some 


_ Volunteers joined them and they 


carried the old man to the hut in the 
village where I had seen him a few 
days before. He was put down on 
his bed-mat and a dirty old trade- 
blanket drawn over him. He was 
limp and breathing stertorously, and 
his pulse-rate was rapid. I was 
unwilling to leave him in the un- 
ventilated, evil-smelling hut, but I 
could think of nothing else to do. 











I told the women round the hut to 
do what they could, and then I left 
him and returned to the station. 

With the sudden nightfall of the 
tropics it had become dark soon 
after I left the village; fireflies 
sparkled among the palm-trees along 
the edge of the path and the nightly 
chorus of insect-life was in full swing. 
The stench of decay, more potent 
at night than by day, assailed my 
nostrils as I strode hurriedly along, 
apprehensive in the darkness of 
snakes and crocodiles on the path. 
I went straight up to the house ; the 
boy Stanley was not there, but the 
cook made a bath for me and served 
the meal. I slept better that night 
than I had for weeks, and I woke 
next morning refreshed and fully 
rested. Sam Leadline was loitering 
outside the house when I left for the 
office. He came forward eagerly 
when he saw me. 

“ Boss,” he exclaimed excitedly. 
“Have you heard the news?” 

“ What news?” I asked a little 


impatiently. 
“* He’s dead, he’s dead,” he almost 
whispered. “ They are beating 


drums all up the coast.” 

““Who’s dead? What are you 
talking about?” 

“ The old man Nosiru, boss. He 
died last night.” 

He looked at me intently, waiting 
for my response to this announce- 


ment. I could think of nothing 
much. 

“Poor old man,” I said. “I am 
sorry.” 


Sam stared at me for a moment, 
and when he saw I was not being 





jocular his mouth fell open in 
amazement and he walked away 
muttering. 

I thought as I walked down to the 
office that I should be glad when 
Sam Leadline’s sentence was ended, 
so that I could send him back to 
Lanaga. His irregular behaviour 
was a bad example to other prisoners. 
There was a large party of natives 
crowding round the door when I 
reached the office; they were the 
first visitors to the station for about 
six weeks. Constable Kole was 
standing by, and saluted smartly. 

** How many times have I told you 
that I don’t want people standing 
at the office door? Tell them to get 
back and wait under the tree until 
I am ready for them. Who are they, 
anyway ? ” 

“Tt is the headman and people 
from Mapata.” 

** The people who said they would 
die before they would pay tax ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Have they come to pay now?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

* About time too,” I said. “ Tell 
them to wait until I am ready. I 
have waited a long time for them.” 

I went down to the beach. I had 
not noticed how badly the path was 
scoured by rain. Sergeant Dola met 
me at the barrack and I made the 
usual inquiries. 

* Everything all right ?” 

“ Everything all right, sir.” 

* No trouble for night ? ” 

“No trouble for night, sir.” 

A police fatigue party was moving 
off as we spoke. 
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“What are these men going to 
do?” 

“I thought we tidy up parade 
ground and all round the barrack.” 
There was a note of interrogation 
in his voice as he stood attentively 
awaiting my approval. 

“ Yes, a good idea,” I said. “ The 
place has been neglected.” 

I was about to go on to the prison 
to see the warder when there was a 
sudden loud shout of “ Sail Oh! 
Sail Oh!” from Kole standing near 
the office. An intense silence settled 
on the station as many eyes peered ata 
small craft coming into sight. Some 
one then gave an exultant shout, 
“ Bonito! Bonito!” This wa 
taken up instantly by the police 
with laughter and horse-play. Ser- 
geant Dola looked out to sea. Then 
turning to me and saluting he 
reported: “ Bonito, sir.” 

The vessel was now about an hour 
away as she appeared round th 
headland, but I was now able 
distinguish the familiar trim lines. 
The wind was from the north-west 
and was filling her mainsail. In the 
bright morning sun she was @ 
entrancing sight. She must have 
left Lanaga late the day before and 
anchored somewhere for the night. 
There would be mail from home, 
I thought, and probably some new 
books. Then I reminded myself 
that there would be much to do 
round the district and that I would 
have to set off on tour within a day 
or two. I walked briskly up the path 
to the office to finish with the tar 
payers before the vessel arrived. 
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AN IRISH TRAGEDY 





BY ms G. Ss. 


It was a heavy day in late July, 
breathless and hot, with more than 
a hint of thunder to come by night- 
fall. I lay on my stomach in the 
heather, three hundred feet above 
the valley, watching a party of 
swifts, laggards from the general 
African migration that had started 
a week or so previously; dusky 
shadows hurtling up and down the 
lane, a wandering line of crimson 
fuchsia that wound its way through 
the centre of the valley. The hedges 
enclosed small fields won through 
years of toil from bracken and furze 
and now showing the gold of ripen- 
ing oats and the metallic blue of 
recently sprayed potatoes. 

A farmer was already cutting a 


| field of early oats with rhythmic 


sweeps of his scythe, his young son 
bundling the fallen haulms as they 
fell in swathes behind him; a 
familiar late summer scene in the 
south-west of Ireland, where only 
the more prosperous farmer can 
afford the hire of a reaper. The 
two figures, man and boy, spared no 
glance for the almost reptilian birds 
hawking round their heads, and I 
was the sole watcher of the amazing 
display of aerobatics. 

As the swifts’ shrill screams came 


up to me I heard another wilder 
cry in the sky above me and, turn- 
ing over on my back, I saw with 
a thrill of delight two long-winged 
birds soaring three hundred feet 
above my head, exquisitely graceful, 
with scarcely a movement of their 
bodies except for an occasional 
winnowing beat of their wings. 
Two peregrines they were; one, 
the tiercel, smaller than his mate. 
Lazily they soared, the tiercel a 
little above the falcon, and as I 
watched he closed his pinions and 
made a mock stoop at her, avoiding 
her at the last moment and rolling 
under her as she cried out in pre- 
tended fear, then towering upwards 
to take up his station again above 
her. 

Tiring of games the falcon turned 
her attention to the swifts six hundred 
feet below her. With a few rapid 
beats of her pinions to give her 
momentum she stooped at the sooty 
birds, falling on them at over a 
hundred miles an hour. She missed 
her strike and within seconds was 
again far above my head, the tier- 
cel immediately joining in the game, 
for it was little more, in an equally 
ineffective dive. Time after time 
the two birds plummeted down- 
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wards at the swifts without any 
real hope of striking, making a 
sport of it, and then suddenly the 
swifts were no longer there and 
the peregrines resumed their lazy 
soaring. 

A rock-dove flew inland from 
the cliffs behind me, unaware of 
danger. And then, suddenly catch- 
ing sight of the wheeling shapes 
from the corner of his red eye, 
he put on speed with a furious clap 
of wings, his white rump showing 
up clearly against the dark sky. 
As the falcon fell on him the dove 
jinked wildly, side-slipping towards 
the hillside where I lay. She 
missed by inches, but turned under- 
neath on her back and ripped with 
her talons, tearing open the grey 
breast, and the dove fell like a 
stone to land farther down the hill 
out of my sight. The falcon dropped 
down after it, but the tiercel stayed 
riding the air currents, making no 
attempt to follow his mate, realising 
perhaps that that fierce lady would 
not tolerate any attempt by him 
to share the feast. 

Shortly afterwards I saw that 
the falcon had again joined the 
tiercel in the upper air, flying round 
in great circles as they quartered the 
sky. Then both together they left 
in a long and wonderfully fast glide 
out to sea, out towards the Fastnet 
rock, hazy in the distance off Cape 
Clear, and then inland again to 
disappear over Roaring Water Bay 
towards Mount Gabriel. 

It was time to go home to my 
tea, and as I walked up the lane 
I stopped to chat to the farmer 
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who was whetting his scythe. Had 
he seen the falcons? I asked him 
“I did,” he said. “ They'll be after 
the poultry. [ll be telling Co 
to get after them with his gun m 
Sunday evening.” 

I had feared as much, but ther 
was little I could do beyond assuring 
him that domestic fowls formed a 
very small part of a peregrine: 
diet, at which he shook his head 
doubtfully. But I knew Con’s gm 
to be a .22 rifle, and I comforted 
myself with the thought that it 
would need more than average 
marksmanship to bring down 1 
peregrine on the wing. He politely 
changed the conversation by asking 
me if I had seen a ‘water dog’ 
down by the strand. For a moment 
I was at a loss, and then realising 
that he was talking about an otte 
I hastily shook my head, although 
I had in fact watched one on severd 
occasions lately. But I did no 
want the ‘water dogs’ as well 
the peregrines to be blasted out o 
existence by any trigger-happy Sur 
day gunner. And at that I wished 
him good evening and continued 
on my way. 


The sight of the peregrines took 
me back down the years to the tim 
when I first practised the art of 
falconry. I had started with 3 
merlin, a haggard caught wild of 
the Kerry coast by an old poacher 
of my acquaintance, and sent t 
me in England wrapped up in 4 
toeless sock, its angry head protrud- 
ing from the hole. It was a furious 
bird when, with trembling fingers 
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| lifted it from the basket in which 
it had suffered the discomforts and 
indignities of its twenty-four hour 
journey. Indeed it is a wonder that 
itsurvived ; for a falcon is a delicate 
creature and will die as soon as look 
at you, just out of pure cussedness. 

In some ways a haggard is not 
the best type of falcon with which 
to experiment. Eyasses, immature 
birds taken from the nest before 
they can fly, require rather easier, 
though longer, training, and never 
having known the freedom of the 
air, are less of a handful for a novice. 
But there I was, entrusted now to 
training this small and exceedingly 
fierce falcon. Although I had 
handled them before, and owned 
an ancient book setting down every 
operation in the art of falconry, 
from hooding (I had been horrified 
to read that the old falconers used 
to sew up the bird’s eyelids, remov- 
ing one stitch at a time until they 
became quite used to people and 
daylight) down to the cures for 
illnesses (dried and powdered butter- 
cup-petals were a proved remedy 
for sore eyes), I was still no more 
than a bungling amateur. 

With the merlin firmly enclosed 
in the sock I unpicked the sewn-up 
end and released the wrinkled yellow 
legs and needle-sharp talons, care- 
fully fitting on supple whale-skin 
jesses to which I attached the leash. 
There remained the tiny silver bell 
to fasten to one leg, and the first 
Stage of the falcon’s education was 
completed. Then carrying her to 
a disused loose-box which I had 
fitted up as a mews, I removed the 
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sock and set her on a block, to 
which I fastened the leash, close 
to a hacking-board where she would, 
I hoped, ‘eventually agree to take 
some nourishment. I squatted beside 
it, talking to her gently and quietly 
in what I hoped was a ‘ falconer’s 
voice,’ for harsh or loud tones 
would scare her. Indeed, any sudden 
movement or noise will send a 
falcon into a panic, when it is 
likely to injure itself, and I felt 
that I was not yet qualified to wield 
an imping-needle to repair a damaged 
pinion. Indeed, so necessary is 
absolute calmness that on one occa- 
sion, when the merlin fastened her 
talons into my unprotected hand, 
I had to resist pulling it away and, 
instead, carefully gentle her until 
she relaxed her grip a trifle and I 
was able to persuade her to transfer 
her perch to a less vulnerable wooden 
block. 

For forty-eight hours I, or the 
gardener’s boy, a quiet lad who 
was thrilled to get away from the 
kitchen-garden and help me, sat 
by the merlin, now named Blue- 
mantle, gentling her with a stroking 
feather and speaking in honeyed 
tones. At the end of that time 
she was subdued, her proud spirit 
temporarily broken, and we left her 
alone in the darkened mews with 
some chopped-up beef mixed with 
rabbit-fur tied to the hacking-board. 
When I returned in the evening 
she had eaten, and I thought it 
was time to proceed to the next 
stage of her education. 

Hooding a falcon for the first time 
requires infinite care and patience. 
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The hood itself was a masterpiece 
of the cobbler’s art, a gay trifle in 
soft leather and green felt with a 
jaunty feather set in a button of 
red wool surmounting the crown. 
At the back were four draw-strings, 
to be manipulated by my free hand 
and my teeth. With the bird sitting 
on the gauntleted left fist I had to 
rotate the hood in diminishing circles 
round the falcon’s head until, slightly 
hypnotised perhaps, she allowed it to 
be slipped on, with her beak pro- 
truding through the slit. The draw- 
strings were pulled tight and, 
miraculously, the bird was quiet and 
docile. 

This sounds a great deal easier 
than it really was. It took me over 
half an hour of infinite patience to 
slip the hood over Bluemantle’s 
proud head. Nor did I stop there ; 
for the next hour I hooded and 
unhooded her until she became 
used to it. At the end of the lesson 
she was rewarded with a piece of 
rabbit with the fur still attached, 
held in the gloved hand on which 
she was perched. 

For the next three days I kept 
her in the semi-darkness of the 
loose-box, increasing the amount of 
light each day until finally she sat 
on my fist, unhooded, in broad 
daylight. The next day I promoted 
her to sitting in the sunlight on a 
block on the lawn, and when she 
returned to the mews after her 
airing, she perched happily on the 
perch I had made for her, a canvas 
screen hanging from it to allow 
her to scramble up again if she 
slipped. 
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Thereafter she went with m 
everywhere. People in the villay 
constantly asked me if she was, 
parrot. Others, learning that | 
intended to fly her at game, waxed 
indignant, protesting at the cruelty 
of the sport. I pointed out tha 
falconry was a great deal less crud 
than shooting; that a falcon either 
missed or killed instantly, and that 
there were no maimed runners t 
be dealt with. But they shook their 
heads, muttering about a return t 
the Middle Ages and about it being 
as bad as cock-fighting. My social life 
suffered a decline; for Bluemantk 
accompanied me even to tea-parties, 
and hostesses, in spite of the romantic 
sight of a hooded falcon on a guest's 
fist, not unnaturally objected to 
Bluemantle’s habit of regurgitating 
castings, pellets of fur and bom 
and grit, onto their carpets. 

It was not long before I was 
flying her to a lure, a stuffed rabbit- 
skin whirled round my head at the 
end of a long line, and I have yet 
to experience a thrill comparable to 
watching a stooping falcon dive 
from a clear sky at a whirling lure, 
only to tower up into the heavens 
again to make its point hundreds 
of feet above my head. Soon I 


was flying her at game, in this case } 


larks, I am now rather ashamed to 
admit, but one small merlin could 
not tackle anything much larger. 
My appetite whetted, I eventually 
acquired a peregrine, my thoughts 
fixed on the future when I hoped 
to fly a Gyr, that aristocrat 
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came tragedy. One summer morn- 
ing both falcons were perched on 
their respective blocks on the lawn, 
and carelessly I had placed them 
too close together. The peregrine 
must have been watching the smaller 
falcon for some time, fierce eyes 
burning with hatred; for suddenly 
it fluttered to the end of its leash 
and, with a lightning stroke of its 
talons, ripped my poor Bluemantle 
from crop to vent. What a second 
before had been a proud and beauti- 
ful little aristocrat was now a bioody 
and bedraggled corpse lying motion- 
less on the grass. 


II 


During the week following my 
first sighting of the two peregrines 
I was out on the hillside every day 
watching them. Sometimes I saw 
one or the other, usually the falcon, 
make a kill, rock-doves mostly, 
and once a magpie. Once I watched 
them stooping in turn at a heron 
ponderously flying up from the 
strand, but with wonderful agility 
for so large a bird it managed to 
elude them, touching down with 
a ‘squark’ of fear in a deep gully 
through which a stream burbled 
and where the peregrines were un- 
willing to follow. I noticed that 
they left the ravens alone, probably 
having had previous experience of 
the way in which that sable flier 
is able to defend himself. For 
long hours every day I watched 
them, silently applauding, the only 
spectator in the front row of the stalls, 
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That was my only experience of 
training a haggard bird. The pere- 
grine came to me as an eyass 
previously trained and as docile as 
she would ever be. I had good 
sport with her, flying her at pigeon 
and magpies. She was the last 
falcon I owned, though during 
ensuing years in Africa I had once 
or twice thought fleetingly of captur- 
ing a Bateleur eagle and trying to 
train it. But nothing came of that, 
and indeed I do not know whether 
one of these huge birds has ever 
been trained, or whether such a 
thing is possible. 


thinking the performance more en- 
thralling than any staged production. 
The shrill screams of the falcons 
seemed to say, like the ancient 
Roman actors, ‘Nunc, spectatores, 
Iovis summi causa clare plaudite.’ 
The following Sunday evening I 
was working in the garden when 
a boy whom I recognised as a 
summer visitor came through the 
gate carefully carrying a shoe-box 
covered with a piece of netting. 
Politely he wished me good evening, 
and asked me if I could identify a 
bird which he had found lying 
injured on the rocks just above 
high-water mark; for, as he put 
it, someone had told him that I 
‘knew about birds.’ Even before 
I removed the netting I think I 
knew instinctively what I would see. 
And so it was; for there lay the 
falcon, ominously quiet, at first 








glance untouched, but when I gently 
lifted her left wing I saw a ragged 
wound above her breastbone and 
I knew that she would never fly 
again. The proverbial fool with 
a gun had made sure of that. When 
I lifted her out of the box she lay 
motionless in my hands, her mous- 
tachial patches dark against her 
cheeks, her fierce eyes glaring into 
mine in hatred and fear. 

I told the boy that there was 
little hope of saving her, but per- 
suaded him to leave her with me, 
promising that I would do all that 
I could; to which he rather reluct- 
antly agreed. I made the falcon 
as comfortable as I could, sponging 
the wound before leaving her in a 
darkened room with some chopped 
raw beef by her side, but I was not 
surprised when I visited her twice 
during the night to find the food 
untouched. In the morning she 
was dead. 

A post-mortem revealed no sign 
of the .22 bullet I had expected to 
find, but I was convinced that this 
had been the cause of her injury, 
and that perhaps the bullet had 
been deflected by the breastbone. 
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Sadly I buried her, then I wey 
out to the hillside to see if her mat 
was still about. But I never again 
saw him flying in lonely circles round 
the sky, and I presumed him to hare 
left the district. 

A few days later, as I was walking 
the dogs over the hillside, I cam 
across a small heap of feather 
stirring in the light breeze, som 
caught on the spikes of the fur 


patch that grew nearby. Most of} 


them were grey and I guessed cam 
from a rock-dove, but others wer 
a darker slate-grey and some wer 
buff barred. Further search brought 
to light a yellow-taloned foot half 
hidden in the coarse grass. Ther 
was a strong reek of fox; enough t 
supply the clue. The kill must 
have taken place only a short tim 
previously. It was easy enough to 
reconstruct this second tragedy. 

As I turned over the wrinkle 
foot with the toe of my boot 1 
raven flew inland from the direction 
of Kedge Island, rolling and tumbling 
in the late afternoon sunshine 
* Pruuk,’ it said, as it glided over 
head, cocking a watchful eye at m 
and the spaniels. ‘ Pruuk.’ 
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white breeches, and top-hat. 








THE OLD MAN HUNTS 


BY HENRY TEGNER 


THE old man woke early. The 
luminous hands of his bedside clock 
showed six o’clock. He wriggled 
his toes, and twisted each ankle so 
that the muscles cracked. He pulled 
up his knees and sucked in his belly. 
Twice he took in a deep breath of 
air. Then he rotated both his 
shoulder-blades. Finally he lifted 
himself up on his pillow and stretched 
both his arms, yawning at the same 
time. This was his daily habit. It 
eased the muscles of his ageing body. 
With his awakening, the prospect of 
the day to come flooded his mind. 
He was going hunting. 

It was to be no ordinary day 
ambling about on his old cob, well 
in the rear of the hunt, far from 
the sight of hounds. Today his 
family expected him to turn out 
in all his old finery, his scarlet coat, 
For 
it was to be his granddaughter’s 
first day to hounds; she had been 
given a tiny pony for her Christmas 
present, and had been looking for- 


» ward to the day for months. 


The Boxing Day meet was always 
held in the country town near where 
his granddaughter lived. Her 
mother would lead the pony there 
on foot. The old man was going 
to hack over to his daughter’s place 
first and then go along with them. 


He had a struggle to get into his 
white breeches, they felt tight below 
the knees. The top button would 
not meet its button-hole. His yellow 
waistcoat, with its brass buttons, 
pinched him across the shoulders. 
The moths had got into the seams 
of his scarlet coat, which age had 
stained a dark mulberry colour. If 
he kept his arms to his sides he 
thought the moth-holes would not 
be noticed. 

He went down to breakfast feeling 
like a trussed fowl. Outside it had 
begun to snow. The snow had 
started too late for any chance of 
a cancellation of the meet. 

At ten o’clock, after a fearful 
struggle to get into his well-patched 
mahogany topped boots, he went 
round to the stables. The old 
groom-gardener had given the bay 
cob an extra measure of corn. He 
had done his best to groom her 
till her coat shone, and he had 
given the tack a special going-over 
the night before. The mare laid 
back her ears when she sensed 
what the weather was like outside. 
The old man climbed on to the 
stone mounting-block and slid into 
the saddle. The feel of the soft, 


leather saddle-flaps against the inside 
of his old knees was comforting. 
The thin reins of the double-bridle 











felt supple in his woollen-gloved 
hands. 

The weather seemed to be worsen- 
ing. Snow settled round the rim of 
his top-hat. He buttoned up the 
collar of his scarlet coat to keep 
his white stock from getting sodden. 
The mare snatched at her bridle 
and tried to turn back into her 
stable. The old man gave her the 
end of his blunt spurs in the belly, 
and she came out of the stable-yard 
at a quick trot. When the pair 
rounded the corner of the village 
street they met the cutting blast 
of the north-east wind, driving the 
snowflakes in little whirling eddies 
against man and beast. The mare 
lowered her head and tried to turn 
back for home. Once again the 
old man gave her the spur. He 
gathered his reins and spoke to the 
cob. He had got into the habit of 
talking aloud to his horse many 
years ago. He did not remember 
when the habit started. He found 
it comforting to speak to his horse 
as if she were a human. 

“We've got to go through with 
this, my lady,” he said, “ whether 
we like it or not. It’s a stinkin’ 
day I know, but keep your head up, 
old girl, and don’t look your age.” 
He gentled the bridle in her mouth 
with his fingers on the reins. 

For the next quarter of an hour 
the pair of them jogged along the 
road in the teeth of the north- 
easterly blizzard. The snow turned 
to hail. The cob did not understand 
this new form of torture, and winced 
as the pellets of ice hit her on her 
newly-clipped hide. The hail rattled 
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on the old man’s top-hat too, and 
set up a tattoo in his brain like the 
rhythm of a band of military kettle. 
drums. 

Suddenly the sky towards the east 
began to clear. It emphasised the 
darkness of a great gathering of 
snow-clouds over the distant North 
Sea, but by the time they arrived 
at the gates of his daughter’s house 
the sun had broken through a rif 
in the black sky. The clustering of 
snow in the old man’s _hat-brim 
began to melt. The cob, realising 
that there was a warm stall at th 
end of the drive, trotted briskly up 
to the front door. His daughter 
and his grandchild were ready for 
him. They came out of the hous 
and went round to the stables t 
get the pony. The pony was gras 
fed with a long shaggy coat on him 
He had been cleaned for the occasion, 

** She'll be safe with me as fa 
as the meet,” the old man said 
his daughter. 

The child was tense with excite 
ment. Her great, brown eyes, ini 
very pale face, looked up at the old 
man clad in all his finery. Sh 
smiled back at him when he grinned 
at her. His white moustache ha 
drooped with the wetting it had had 

“Pony quiet?” he said. “Not 
too much corn, I hope.” 

His daughter put the child int 
the saddle and saw that she wa 
comfortable. She handed the old 
man the leading-rein. 

““T’ll see you at the meet,” sh 
said. “I'll take her over from you 
then.” 

At the end of the drive a hors 
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box passed them on its way to 
the meet. Riding down the main 
greet of the town, the old man 
began to feel a fool. He thought of 
himself as an old clown dressed up 
for his last circus performance. By 
the time they came in sight of the 
market-place a considerable crowd 
had gathered. There was not much 
for the townspeople to do on Boxing 
Day; the annual meet of hounds 
was a welcome entertainment. 

In the middle of the crowd were 
three scarlet-clad figures, the joint- 
masters and the whip. Hounds 
dustered round their horses’ feet. 
Scattered among the crowd of 
pedestrians was a collection of 
rather forlorn-looking riders, most 
of them in a pretty damp condition. 

Two men in white linen jackets 
; from the Wansbeck Arms were 
offering trayfuls of drink to the 
equestrians. The old man refused 
a stirrup-cup. The child sat her 
pony confidently. She had eyes 
for everything. 

The Mayor of the town, with 
the chain of office round his neck, 
now put in an appearance. He 
looked cold. It began to snow 
again. The old man looked into 
the crowd to find his daughter. 
She came up to him to relieve him 
of his charge. 

“Tl take her now,” she said. 
“T hope you have a hunt.” 

“TI shan’t stay long. This weather 
| gives me the pains. I’ll see them to 
the first draw,” the old man replied. 

Now that the Mayor had put 
in an appearance the masters did 
not dawdle. As the town clock 
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jangled out eleven the huntsman 
moved off with his hounds. The 
horses, glad to be moving again, 
went down the main street at a smart 
clatter after the pack. Behind the 
cavalcade came the cars, interspersed 
with a sprinkling of motor-cycles 
and pedal-cyclists. The old man’s 
daughter had a job to keep up with 
the pony she was leading. The 
pony wanted to join the other horses 
ahead of him. 

The first draw was the big over- 
grown gardens of the empty rectory 
on the north side of the town. 
The field-master led his field through 
a gateway into a muddy paddock on 
the far side of the weed-covered 
drive. Some of the horses, once 
they felt grass under their hooves, 
took it into their heads that this 
was a place to gallop. 

Rather to the old man’s surprise, 
hounds quickly found a fox among 
the rhododendrons beside the over- 
grown drive. For a couple of fields 
they coursed their fox in full sight 
of a cheering crowd of foot-folk, 
motorists and cyclists. It was a 
grand show. Then the fox made 
a fatal error; for he decided to 
cross the road towards the wooded 
banks of the river. He never got 
across. Lining the road was a 
huge mass of humanity which roared 
at him in one great voice. Trying 
to jink back, he ran straight into the 
oncoming pack of hounds. 

From the road the old man’s 
grandchild had a good view of the 
proceedings. She hardly knew what 
it meant, but it was exciting. Now 
the old man felt he could go home, 
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He was wondering when he could 
slip away when the field-master 
passed him. 

“We're going to draw the Moor- 


hen,” he said. “ I wonder if you’d 
go up to the top end to see if a 
fox goes away there,” he said. 

“ Certainly,” said the old man. 
He dug his cob in the ribs with 
his heels to send her scuttering 
along the road that led out to the 
moors above the town. As he 
passed his daughter, standing at 
the roadside by his grandchild’s 
pony, she called to him. 

“I’m taking her home now. Have 
a good hunt.” 

The old man waved to his grand- 
child and clattered on up the hill. 

He had not gone very far along 
the road when he heard the cars 
coming up behind him. 

“Blast them, they’ll head any 
fox who tries to break this way.” 
He spoke aloud as was his habit. 
Then he guided the mare on to 
the grass verge and urged her into 
a shuffling canter. By the time he 
reached the fringe of the moorland, 
which came down to the point of 
the wooded strip known as the 
Moorhen, there was a line of cars 
trailing right along the road behind 
him. He felt more of a fool than 
ever, clad in the ancient, moth- 
eaten finery of his youth. 

Before he left the road to take 
up a place on the moor from where 
he could watch the north-end of 
the woodland, he spoke to the 
leading car-driver. 

“ Would you stop there, please,” 
he said, “and keep the other cars 


back? We don’t want to head} s0c-s 
fox if we can help it.” of his 
The driver of the car got og his m 
of his seat. “G 
“We don’t head foxes,” he saidp The 
“You needn’t worry. We've fp distan 
lowed hounds before.” He spokp “owe 
as if the old man was an irritatiy Hi 
old idiot. from 
The old man was furious, jy metal 
kept on damning and blasting a} 1a 
he drove his cob over the loy of I 
rank heather of the moor towanip st 
the top end of the Moorhen. ft {ox t 
was warm with anger and exerci, hum: 
He chose a place well back fro © ™ 
the cover. Then, as he cooled of? fram 
the north-east wind cut into hin 


like a knife. He shivered. the 1 
‘‘This’ll finish me off,” he thought} © ' 
mote 


The cob kept sidling round sos 
to get her rump towards the bitig them 
wind. A fresh shower of sleet x} © 
the old man’s top-hat rattling. Ik} Who 
squeezed his eyelids together n) bat | 
save his eyeballs from the hal “W 
pellets of ice. 

To shelter from the icy blaj YU 
most of the spectator-motorists half he a 
got back into the warmth of ther H 
heated vehicles. 

“That’s a b——y good thing) 
Hope it keeps on hailing,” the olf 
man said to his cob. ‘‘ Soft b—+} 
he added. 

He saw the fox, a great rej 
fellow with a fine white tag to : and 





brush, as he came out of the silve be 
birches that grew out on to the opay 
moorland. The old man waited 
motionless until the fox was wt 
past him. Then he raised his olf 
top-hat to the !full extent of te) the 
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shoe-string that held it to the collar 
of his ancient red coat, and opened 
his mouth to scream : 

“Gone awaay there—gone awaay.” 

The far cry of hounds in the 
distance came over the air, The car 
cowd heard the old man’s bleat. 
Hordes of them began to erupt 
from the cosy interiors of their 
metal conveyances. They lined the 
road over the moorland like a tribe 
of primitive aborigines, dancing, 
gesticulating and screaming. The 
fox took one look at the horde of 
humanity and whisked his brush 
to make for the uplands by Long- 
framlington. The cry of hounds, 
on a strong line, came lifting over 
the moors. The old man thrilled 
to the sound. The noise the 
motorists were making prevented 
them from hearing the exciting cry. 

Galloping up to the old man, 
who still sat on his cob with his 
hat in the air, the huntsman asked, 
“Which way ?” 

“Over the moors, straight as 
you can go. The cars headed him,” 
he added. 

Hounds took the line of the fox 
, across the heather towards the road. 
They overran the line in front of 
the massed ranks of the car folk. 

“Turn them to me, will you?” 
the huntsman asked the old man. 

He rode his cob between hounds 
,and the road. He raised his whip 

to produce a weakling crack. 

“Get bike to him, get bike to 
him,” he jittered at the hounds. 
Going to the huntsman’s horn, 

Rifleman picked up the line where 

_ the fox had gone through the triple- 
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wire fence that bordered the moor- 
land. The rest of the pack rallied 
to Rifleman’s cry. Settling to the 
line they fairly raced down into 
the long vale of the Framlington 
Burn. 

In the wire fence a hunt-jump 
had been built—a bank with a 
post and rails on top. The hunts- 
man put his horse at it. The 
horse refused. He tried again, 
to fail once more. The old man 
sat on his cob watching the per- 
formance. Behind him a number 
of the field had now come up. 

‘** Give me a lead over, someone,” 
the huntsman said. 

Before he knew what he was 
doing the old man had kicked his 
cob into a slow canter towards the 
jump. The cob cocked her ears. 
In the distance she could hear 
hounds. She crossed the awkward 
jump with a quick bank and take-off. 
The old man hardly felt the lep. 
He was alone in the field with hounds 
in front. He heard the thump of 
a horse’s hooves landing behind 
him. The huntsman passed him 
at a gallop. 

** Thanks for the lead,” he said. 

Other riders now followed, to 
leave the old man on his cob well 
in the rear. Across the field was 
a hairy unkept fence with gaps in 
it patched with wooden rails. The 
huntsman took a look at the hedge 
and chose the thickest spot. He 
sailed over the obstacles to land 
well into plough. Several others 
took the same line. By the time 
the old man got to the fence there 
was a great gap. His cob waddled 
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through without difficulty. Hounds 
had checked in the plough. 

A light-coloured bitch found the 
line again where the fox had run 
the hedge. The huntsman quickly 
had his pack on. 

“ That fox ll make for the Fram- 
lington Burn for certain.” The 
old man was talking to his cob. 
He prodded her into a canter. 
There was a gate in the corner of 
the field. He managed to push it 
open. Other riders came up behind 
him. Hounds were fairly racing 
again. They took a line by Muckley 
towards the thick covers of Haredene. 
Here the fox was headed by a 
shepherd and his two collies. Some- 
how the old man managed to keep 
with the hunt. Hounds were always 
well ahead of him, but he knew 
every inch of the country. He saved 
his horse when he could, riding 
sly but wisely. Gradually the field 
dwindled. Hounds had been hunt- 
ing for nearly an hour. The old 
man was thinking of pulling out. 
He stopped to listen for a minute 
when he reached the high land by 
Smallburn. Across the moor he 
saw a tired fox making back towards 
the Moorhen. 

The old man rose in his stirrups 
and held out his top-hat to the 
limit of its shoe-string. Down in 
the valley below one of the masters 
saw him. He galloped up to the 
huntsman. 

“The old man’s seen him. He’s 
never wrong.” 

Hounds were now coming with 
a cry that filled the evening sky. 
They were gaining fast on the 





sinking fox. There were only fin} ye 
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** Grand hunt, grand hunt, you'r 
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his mare. 
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up to him. : 
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He lifted his left leg along the 
cob’s neck so as to get at the girth 
straps. He loosened them a couple 
of holes. The action of lifting his 
leg made the old man realise how 
tied he was. He had nine miles 
to hack home. It had settled in 
to snow. The earth all round was 
a white sheet. The light was fast 
going from the winter sky. To the 
south, above the town of Wansbeck, 
the cars travelling along the North 
Road had begun to switch on their 
side-lights. 

“Better see if your mare will 
box. My man’s waiting in the 
toad with the van.” It was the 
joint-master again. “Tll take my 
horse in first, your cob will probably 
follow him all right.” 

The old man weakened. She 
went into the luxurious horse-box 
like a lamb. 

“My car’s here. Tl give you 
a lift home. The box will drop 
the cob off at your place—it’s on 
my way home.” The old man 
sank into the deep leather seats of 
the Bentley. 

“ The hunt of the season,” said 
the joint-master. “I’m grateful 
to you for having seen that fox 
away.” 

The old man was pleased. But 
he was dazed with fatigue. When 
the car drew up he could hardly 
get out of his seat. The joint- 
master helped him. 

“Come in and have a drink,” 
said the old man. 

“No, thanks, I want to get my 
animal home,” said the joint-master. 

At the sound of the vehicles 


the old groom-gardener had come 
out to the front gate with his torch. 

“Thought you were dead—how’s 
the mare?” he asked quickly. 

* She’s grand,” said the old man. 
**She’s a wonderful lepper, lep 
any fence you put her at.” He was 
beginning to babble again. 

The groom-gardener took the cob 
into her stall, deeply lined in straw. 
A hot bran-mash was ready for her. 

The old man walked into his 
house. Each step was painful now. 
He rid himself of his sodden mul- 
berry coat. He hung the mud- 
splashed garment over the railing 
of the stairs. He laboured to pull 
his boots off, his once beautiful 
footwear. Cramp seized his right 
calf as he pulled to extricate his 
leg from the tight-fitting boot. He 
almost cried with the pain. Finally 
the job was done. He stood in 
his stockinged feet. 

Then he stumbled into his old 
brown leather arm-chair. He slept. 
In his dreams he was leading the 
field ; jumping impossible obstacles. 
The rhythm of the hunt was sooth- 
ing: each jump came easily. His 
cob, with her ears pricked, took 
every obstacle in her stride. The 
telephone rang. The harsh vibrant 
sound of the modern mechanical 

device ripped the old man from his 
dreaming into life. 

He reached for the pedestal instru- 
ment by the side of his chair. 

** Grandpa!” came a small, lively 
voice. “I loved my first day’s 
hunting. Thank you for taking 
me. Mummy wants to speak to 
you.” The telephone clicked. 





** How are you, Daddy?” It was 
the voice of his daughter. “I hear 
you led the field.” 

The old man sank deep into his 
arm-chair. He nestled the telephone- 
receiver into his ear. 

“T’ve got a grand cob,” he said. 
“A great horse, a lepper if ever 
there was one.” 

. He was babbling again. He 
pulled himself up. 

* Good night,” he said. 

He wanted to sink into sleep. 
His old muscles were twitching 
with fatigue. He replaced the 
receiver of the telephone on its 
pedestal. Hardly had the burr of 
the instrument died before he fell 
back into a doze. He dreamed 
again of impossible leps over banks, 
rails and thick black fences. In 
the distance hounds, like a flowing 
white sheet, fanned here and there, 
taking the line of their fox over the 
high moorlands of black heather 
and peat, to lose him in the big 
conduit beneath the Great North 
Road. He woke with a start, to 
hear his housekeeper speak. 

“The gardener says your mare 
has eaten up her mash. Dinner 
will be ready in half an hour; 
you’d better be having your bath 
now.” 

His old bones creaked as he 
lifted himself out of the clutching 
luxury of his chair and climbed 
upstairs to his bedroom. He stripped 
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himself of his close-fitting tight 
breeches. The hot water of his 
bath brought the circulation back }) 
into his ancient limbs. The warmth 
of it eased his aching muscles. He 
lay and wondered at the day he } 
had had. Outside the snow piled 
up to seal the gaps and crevices in 
the windows and doors of the old } Gxx 
man’s house. in } 
Immediately after dinner he went |} to d 
up to bed. Exhaustion quickly || the 
brought sleep to his body, but his disp 
mind lifted into another sphere, — “ 
During the long hours of darkness / Tso 
he was for ever hunting. Beneath } you 
the lowering winter skies he heard F thre 
Das 

long 

here 

serv 


—— 


the cry of hounds; the haunting 
sound of the horn came over the 
moor to him, and the thud of horses’ 
hooves as the riders raced past him, 
In the morning he felt as stiff \ and 
as a poker. The snow lay inches }} the 
deep on the drive. After breakfast |} yea 
he went round to the stables. His }) we 
cob was munching at a big netful Pift 
of sweet, seeded hay. She looked _~ 
over her shoulder at the old man. I 
‘How you feeling?’ she seemed }} hay 
to say. She lifted her off-hind leg, J} was 
which was puffed and _ swollen. jj of 
‘See what you done to me?’ }j Fo 
The mare pulled at her hay-net. ff col 
“* Stiff, are you?” he said. “So ¥ Ed 
am I, but we'll both be fit again j} Ib 
by the time this snow’s gone. We'll |} wa 
have another hunt,” said the old jf dis 
man; “ many of them, too!” key 
in 
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the old // GzorGE had spent many more years 
| in Nigeria than I could ever hope 
todo, But he had never heard of 
the talking drums. Nor was he 


he went 


quickly 





but his § disposed to believe in their existence. 

sphere, — “I know the troops call you 
darkness / Tsofon Daji, sir,” he said, “ but 
Beneath } you’ve been in this country less than 
1¢ heard three years altogether, haven’t you ? 
haunting } Dash it ali, I came here as a subaltern 
over the § long before the war and I’ve been 
f horses’ Bhere off and on ever since. I’ve 
ast him. fi served in Kano, Kaduna, Sokoto 
as stiff | and Yola in the north, in Enugu in 
y inches }} the east and I spent more than four 
breakfast | years in Ibadan, in the same barracks 
es. His }) we are in now, as a captain. Surely, 
ig netful § if these talking drums exist at all, I 


e looked | should have heard of them ? ” 


| man. I replied that certainly he should 
- seemed fj have known all about them. He 
rind leg, }} was now commanding a battalion 
swollen. |} of the Royal West African Frontier 
> me?’ |} Force, which was in camp for its 


ay-net. : collective training at a place called 
id. “So Ede, half a day’s run by car from 
fit again |} Ibadan. His experience of Nigeria 
e. Weill |} was wide, he knew his troops, the 
the old jf districts from which they came, he 
” | kept abreast of the political advances 

fin the country and he spoke Hausa 

pWith considerable fluency. True, 
some of the more pedantic of his 
friends among the district officers 
jand residents were inclined to pre- 
Cc 
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tend to be disdainful of what they 
called his ‘ barracky Hausa,’ despite 
the undoubted fact that their own 
grammatically more correct and 
classical rendering was usually in- 
comprehensible to the tough northern 
peasants who formed the bulk of his 
battalion. 

“TI tell you I heard these talking 
drums myself,” I insisted. “It 
was in 1941, when I used to tour 
round the country with the General. 
There’s no doubt whatsoever that 
what I have told you is absolutely 
correct.” 

“Where did you say this hap- 
pened?” he asked. 

* At Iseyin, as much in Yoruba 
country as Ede is,” I replied. 

“But that’s too far away to go 
there and back in a day from here, 
sir,” he objected. “ Unless of course 
you would like to authorise special 
transport for the officers ? We could 
stay at that jolly good rest-house 
there.” 

“‘ There’s no need to go to Iseyin 
or anywhere else,” I countered. 
“Any Yoruba drummers can make 
their drums talk. [ll go and see 
the chief tomorrow and ask him to 
send his drummers up here in the 
evening. I shall look forward to 
showing an ‘ Old Coaster’ like you 
a thing or two!” 
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“Well!” said George, stung by 
my last sentence. “I don’t believe 
it! I’m sorry to contradict my 
superior officer—have another drink, 
sir ?>—but I simply do not believe it. 
I know there’s a lot of talk about 
African drumming and the bush 
telegraph generally. Some people 
even say that Gordon’s death in 
Khartoum was known in Accra by 
the Africans before the news came 
from England by cable. I don’t 
believe that, either. Why, the 
message would have to be drummed 
across Africa by over a hundred 
different tribes all talking entirely 
separate languages.” 

“* Stick to the point, George,” I 
said. “We're not talking about 
drumming in general. All I’m say- 
ing is that these Yorubas can pass 
any message among themselves by 
drum. I don’t say that the Alafin 
of Oyo could send a message by 
drum to the Sultan of Sokoto or 
even to the Oba of Benim. But he 
could probably send one to the Timi 
—that’s what the local chief is 
called, isn’t it?—of Ede, because 
the message would pass through 
exclusively Yoruba territory. I shall 
take much pleasure tomorrow in 
improving your knowledge of Nigeria, 
George ! ” 

George choked over his drink and 
ordered another. 

“TI can only repeat, sir,” he said 
with great deference but finality, 
“that I don’t believe a word of it. 
You probably saw some put-up job. 
In fact I don’t think I shall believe 
it even if I do see it! ” 

Next morning I called upon the 


aged Timi and took care to takel dum 
George with me. Had I not dom pretel 
so he would no doubt have declared} in the 
that the chief and I, with devilish} jn th 
cunning, had cooked up something} wishe 
to deceive him. And George liked} the y 
being ‘had for a mug” less tha} inow 
most people. Together we entered} with 
a compound enclosed on three side) that 1 
by a high crumbling mud wall. On} to se 
the fourth side straggled the Timis} put : 
unlovely ‘palace,’ an erection a asked 
mud and rough-hewn timber, roofed} Jory 
with depressing but serviceable cot-} agree 
rugated iron. How much more di} In 
the palace lay behind this facade wef tion 
could only surmise. As we entered} days 
the compound a drummer standing} the | 
on the long verandah of the palace} diffe 
struck up a rhythm, a couple off a ch 
men appeared from a doorway and; that 
led us into a mud-floored room} there 
furnished with a sort of throne} betw 
made of some local hardwood, and} Dah 
a few wooden chairs. A momet) Bini 
later, to the accompaniment of mot} ener 
drumming, the Timi entered with/ now 
a small retinue. We shook hands} and 
the Timi motioned us to the chain} of h 
and took his seat upon the throne. j as th 

After the usual exchange a) to ¢ 
courtesies and inquiries about tk} coul 
weather, the state of the crops ai the 
the reason for the meagre flow d soc 
water in the local river, I broachell the 
the subject of our call. with 

“Ask the Timi,” I told t¥) the 
interpreter, “whether he can seaif bus! 
messages by means of his drums.” § back 

The chief replied that he could. } ever 

“Ask him, then,” I continuedg the: 
“‘ whether he would be so good #fon : 
to send two or three of his baijcoul 
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drummers together with an inter- 
preter tomorrow at about six o’clock 
in the evening to the Officers’ Mess 
in the Camp.” I explained that I 
wished to demonstrate their skill to 
the white men there who did not 
know what the Yorubas could do 
with their drums. The Timi replied 
that not only would he be delighted 
to send his drummers to the camp 
but would come himself. All he 
asked was that we should send a 
lorry for his men, and this we 
agreed to do. 

In the course of further conversa- 
tion the Timi explained that nowa- 
days not all Yorubas can understand 
the language of the drums. It was 
different in the days when he was 
a child, before the British came to 
that part of the country; for then 
there used to be interminable wars 
between the Yorubas and the 
Dahomey chiefs in the west, or the 
Bini people to the east, or the Hausas 
encroaching from the north. But 
now the British had stopped all that, 
and in consequence the young men 
of his tribe no longer went to war 
as they used to do. They preferred 
to grow cocoa and get rich. He 
could remember an occasion when 





crops ani 
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the Dahomey warriors approached 
/ 80 close to Ede that his mother and 
the other wives of the ruling chief, 
with all the women and children of 


told tk} the town, had taken refuge in the 
- can seal bush until the invaders were thrown 


; drums.” 
he could, 
continued 
30 good 

f his be 


back a week later. In those days 
everybody had to understand what 
the drums said. Their lives depended 


on that knowledge. Also, a chief 
Could pass his orders in war by means 
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of the drums and could get informa- 
tion, too. Nowadays the drummers 
themselves knew the language, but 
not more than a handful of people, 
most of them elderly, understood it 
properly. 

** And do you remember it?” we 
asked. 

“Of course!” came the reply. 
* All Yoruba chiefs know it. Every 
time a drummer raps his drum it 
means something. The chief must 
know what the drum says, otherwise 
who knows what sort of mischief a 
drummer might get up to?” 

Promising to have a lorry at the 
palace by a quarter to six that 
evening we took our leave. 

** Are you surprised by what you 
heard, George ?” I asked. 

“No, I’m not!” George replied 
flatly. ‘‘ Nothing surprises me in 
Africa, and I shall not be at all 
surprised if this evening’s perform- 
ance turns out to be a fiasco.” 

** But if it’s a success ?” 

“Tt won’t be, sir! It can’t be!” 

The Officers’ Mess rumfa, or 
hut made by the troops with grass 
walls and a grass roof, crowned a 
low, flat-topped hill which sloped 
gently to the road below, about a 
hundred yards away. There were 
two small trees between the top of 
the hill and the road, otherwise the 
hill was bare except for short grass 
and a few wild-flowers. The setting 
was perfect for the demonstration. 
To the right, almost hidden by and 
round the suoulder of the hill, lay 
Ede. To the left the road led round 
a hillock, past the troops’ lines and 
on to Oshogbo and the north. 
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Shortly before six o’clock a car 
came into view below, and the notes 
of a bugle, sounding no known calls, 
floated up to us. Close behind the 
car was the lorry with the drummers, 
apparently regardless of the billowing 
dust which more often than not hid 
them from view. The car turned up 
the track to the rumfa. The Timi 
himself was invisible, because of the 
number of his council whom he had 
packed with him into the space 
behind the front seat. The bugler 
was spread-eagled along the bonnet, 
one hand gripping a head-lamp and 
the other trying to keep the mouth- 
piece of his instrument in contact 
with his lips. Somewhere he seemed 
to have secured a reasonably firm 
lodgement with the big toe of one 
of his feet. From a back window 
depended a hefty and muscular 
black arm, its hand clutching the 
Timi’s staff of office, the symbol of 
his status. It resembled precisely a 
British drum-major’s staff and was 
much too long to fit inside the car. 

We opened the doors and our 
guests popped out like corks burst- 
ing from bottles of fermented wine. 
We sat the Timi in a canvas chair 
with George on one side and myself 
on the other. Next to George stood 
the interpreter and the half-dozen 
drummers whom the chief had 
brought. The officers of the battalion 
and the British N.C.O.s, together 
with a few Africans, clustered behind 
our chairs. 

“Now, Timi,” I began, when 
all preliminaries were over and the 
old man had been provided with a 
glass containing a stiff whisky-and- 


soda, “which are your two best 
drummers ? ” : 
The chief picked out two. Neither you We 
wore more than a pair of shorts, 
looking suspiciously as if they had| George 
begun life in the Ordnance Stores, 
and a grubby, rather tattered white 
shirt. Each carried a drum under appear 
his left arm and held a short, curved dephar 
stick in his right hand. The Yoruba} tej hir 
drum is not big or impressive in 
appearance. It resembles nothing s0} tp the 
much as an hour-glass. Its length} notes, 
is about two feet and the greatest] pped 
diameter not above twelve inches.! spproa 
Over the circular ends are stretched} mediat 
the skins, each held in position by 
a wooden hoop, and from the hoop} “You 
at one end to that at the other run} fr aw: 
numerous cords. When the drummer} sys to 
squeezes the drum between his arm) tell hi 
and his body, he automatically draws} him t 
the cords tighter; they in tum} jp tak 
tighten the skins, so that by varying} prounc 
the pressure the drummer can vary} foot 
the note when he strikes the drum. 
“Will you tell one drummer t/ “T, 
leave his drum and walk down tht) ordere 
hill?” I asked. ‘‘ We will then} used ; 
give orders to the second drummet} this ar 
here, and he will pass them on 1} wed 1 
the first one using only his drum.” 
This took a good deal of explan*/ Drum 
tion and also persuasion, becaust) hop o 
drummer No. 1 was not at all Georg 
pleased at being told to leave bi} halt a 
honourable badge of office behind} or an 
However, he was satisfied at last| transn 
that no slight was intended and s¢{ carrie 
off down the hill. almos 
“Now, George,” I said to tt of wi 
C.0. ‘“ The show is all yours. 49 He he 
soon as you are sure that that chi} and | 
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down there cannot hear our voices, 
yu tell the interpreter just what 
you want him to do.” 

“What shall I tell him?” asked 
George, still suspicious of trickery. 

“Anything you like,” I replied, 
“only be quick, or else he'll dis- 
spear across the road into all that 
dephant grass. Here, interpreter, 
tll him to stop!” 

The interpreter said something 
to the drummer beside him. Two 
notes, one low and one high, were 
mapped out and drummer No. 1, 
wproaching the road, halted im- 
mediately. 

“Go on, George,” I encouraged. 
“You agree that that man is too 
far away to hear what the interpreter 
says to the drummer ? Good! Now 
tll him anything you like. Tell 
him to climb one of those trees, 
to take off his shirt, to roll on the 
gound, to sit down or put his left 
foot on his right ear. Anything 
you like, in fact!” 

“Tell him to hop on one leg,” 
ordered George. The interpreter 
wed about six syllables to translate 
this and drummer No. 2 beside him 
wed the same number of notes on 
the drum, varying the pitch of each. 
Drummer No. 1 began at once to 


becaus) hop on one leg until the drum, on 
t at L George’s instructions, told him to 
leave hi} halt and sit down. Whatever George 
> behind) or anyone else ordered the drum 
1 at lat| transmitted and drummer No. 1 


1 and sf carried out. 


d to th 
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At length we had 
almost exhausted the possibilities 
of what he could be told to do. 
He had climbed both trees, removed 





and over on the ground, picked a 
yellow flower and avoided a blue 
one, walked, run, turned to left and 
to right, sat down, chewed a blade 
of grass and made an obeisance to 
the Timi, all at a distance of between 
fifty and a hundred yards. The 
more spectacular turns evoked con- 
siderable applause from the on- 
lookers, but I could see that George 
was still sceptical. Somewhere or 
other there was a trick; given time 
he would discover it ! 

At that moment two soldiers 
appeared on the road from the 
direction of Ede. Both, from their 
appearance, were Hausamen and 
both later turned out to be company 
sergeant-majors. Neither of them 
knew any Yoruba. There was 
nothing particularly unusual about 
their appearance on the road, but 
what did make me look again with 
considerable wonder was the animal 
that one of them was leading by 
a string. It had all the apparent 
characteristics of a common goat, 
but it was bright indigo blue! The 
other soldier carried an unsheathed 
matchet. There seemed to be no 
reason for this, but perhaps he had 
taken it to Ede to be sharpened 
or repaired. But I could not get 
over the blue goat. 

** George, what on earth is that ? ” 
I asked in awe. “‘ What are your 
chaps doing with a blue goat? Is 
it some mascot I don’t know anything 
about ?” 

But George was not listening to 
his superior officer. There, he 
knew, was something which could 
not possibly have been rehearsed ; 
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for, as I discovered later, the blue- 
ness of the goat was his own doing. 
That it should have arrived on 
the scene at this juncture was 
providential. The opportunity was 
not to be missed ! 

* Tell him to bring that blue goat 
here,” he told the interpreter with 
urgency and excitement in his voice. 

Drummer No. 1, lying flat on 
his back in accordance with his 
last order, had not yet seen the new 
arrivals, Naturally he was no little 
surprised when he heard the summons 
of the drum. A blue goat? No 
wonder he faltered. However, after 
being told to stand up he saw what 
we had been looking at for some 
moments. Apparently not without 
any wonderment at the original 
and exclusive colour of this strange 
species of goat, he sped off at once 
towards the soldiers and tried to 
take hold of the animal’s lead. 
But the two sergeant-majors were 
not the sort of men to be so casually 
deprived of their charge. The one 
with the goat thrust the unfortunate 
drummer roughly aside, while the 
other raised his matchet in a remark- 
ably threatening manner. The 
drummer appeared to reason with 
them, but the only response he 
evoked from the two Hausamen, 
who could not understand a word 
he said, was soldierly abuse and 
more minatory gestures. Then the 
sound of laughter from our hill 
reached their ears and the soldiers 
for the first time saw their officers 
collected there. Realising that this 


must be another of their command- 
ing officer’s inexplicable jests, they 





surrendered the goat, but took care | market 
to keep within striking distance of | gulls, 1 
the nervous drummer as he led | than 2 
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George introduced the goat with | the le 
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** Meet Lulu, sir,” he said. 

“Why Lulu, and why is sh 
blue?” I asked. 

“You are billed to watch Exercise | it i 
Lulu tomorrow morning, sir,” he 
replied. “Lulu is meant to bea 
holy goat. One platoon is to ty 
and take her from about three miles 
up the road here into Ede without 
the opposing platoon capturing her. 
Neither platoon is to operate more 
than half a mile on either side of 
the road, and the platoon that wins 
the exercise gets the goat to eat. 
She has just come back from the 
dye-pits in Ede. If she weren’t dis- 
tinctively coloured, goodness knows 
what substitutions would go on.” 

I complimented George on his 
excellent idea for an exquisitely 
simple but interesting exercise and 
asked: “Are you convinced now 
that the Yorubas can send messages 
by the drum ?” 

George capitulated. Lulu, destined 
tomorrow morning for an exercise 
in which the troops would show the 
utmost keenness, and for the pot) 
in the evening, had convinced my 
doubting friend that Africa still has 
a lot to teach everybody. 

* But how is it done?” he asked 
the interpreter. 

The explanation was simple enough. 
Yoruba is not a language which the 
European finds easy to pronounce. 
Indeed, to listen to, say, a group of 
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market women chattering round their 
salls, would be to hear nothing more 
than a rapid stringing together of 
sunds impossible to reproduce by 
the letters of our alphabet. These 
sounds, some of which are pitched 
high and others low, seem to have 
a remarkably wide compass. The 
language is, in short, tonal. Thus 
itis that the exact sounds, or some- 
thing very like them, can be repro- 
duced by a skilled man on the local 
drum which, as has already been 
described, can produce a wide variety 
of notes simply by altering the 
pressure of the left arm and changing 
the tension of the cords. There is 
no question of signalling by means 
of some sort of local Morse code. 
Ifan order such as ‘ Bring that blue 
goat here’ involves five or fifteen 
sounds in Yoruba, the drummer 
wil transmit the five or fifteen, 
no more and no less. 

The interpreter in his explanations 
even tried to experiment with English 
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words. “ God save The Queen,” he 
said, and the drummer, who knew 
no English, imitated on the drum his 
tone of voice and inflexion. The 
sounds bore no resemblance to any 
known language, but when the 
interpreter gave the phrase in Yoruba 
—it was to us like a lilting ‘Hm- 
mm-mm-hm ’—the drum, even to 
our unattuned ears, seemed to copy 
the sounds exactly. 

The Timi stood up to go, having 
by now downed his third or fourth 
glass. All the drummers fell in 
and began a toe-tickling, rhythmic, 
anapestic measure in unison and 
fortissimo. The phrase was repeated 
again and again. 

*“ Are they now saying something 
with those drums ? ” asked George. 

** Of course ! ” answered the smil- 
ing interpreter. “‘ They are saying, 
‘The Timi is always our noble 
chief, but the blue goat has made 
the white man believe.’ ” 

Even George laughed. 











BY R. R. MONEY 


A POST-CARD and a letter are 
responsible for this story. The 
first said ‘. .. more about Percy 
and Mabel please.’? The writer of 
the letter wanted to know why I 
ceased so abruptly from telling 
stories about them ; were they imag- 
inary or real characters, and would 
I please continue, whichever way 
it was. 

Percy and Mabel are indeed real. 
For the benefit of those who may 
have missed the earlier story, Percy 
is a road-transport contractor in 
Indusville, England, and his wife 
Mabel runs a road-transport clearing- 
house. They use a common office, 
and contend with each other for the 
use of the two telephones, Mabel 
usually winning, and for over a year 
I acted as understudy to both of 
them. The experience was amusing 
and infuriating, and I should prob- 
ably have been there now if Percy 
had seen fit to pay me a reasonable 


salary. 


Percy stood at the office counter, 
whistling unmercifully and busily 
engaged in his favourite pastime of 
reducing to its elements a complicated 
piece of machinery. To see him 
every now and then cleanse his oily 
fingers by rubbing them on the front 
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1 *Indusville, Here I Go.’ ‘ Maga,’ October 1955. 


of his waistcoat was to understand 
what Mabel meant when she said 
he had never grown up. Since mos 
of his motor-vehicles seemed to hk 
kept on the road by sheer force of 
his obstinate personality, it was not 
surprising that he chose to live 
surrounded by bits and pieces which 
most people would have consigned 
to the scrap-heap. There was some 
thing of the magpie about him. He 
would buy items of equipment of 
shiny nature, and keep them in th 
office instead of issuing them to his 
drivers. Only one or two of th 
vehicles had serviceable windscreen- 
wipers, and this was a constant bone 
of contention between Percy and 
his men. “I don’t know what’ 
come over drivers these days,” he 
complained to me one day; “ they 
seem to want to be able to see whert 
they’re going!” In an absent 
minded moment he bought half 4 
dozen wipers and for some days 
dangled in front of his drivers the 
entrancing prospect of an issut 
That was as near as they got. When 
I left, the wipers were still in theit 
paper coverings in the office. 

After more than usually bitte 
complaints from Mabel about the 
way the office was cluttered up, ! 
took inventory one day. In thi 
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small room, besides ourselves and 
our three desks and the minimum of 
office equipment, were the following : 
four spare wheels, two big and two 
small lifting - jacks, five batteries, 
three electric fires (two of them in 
pieces), 2 hundred-foot coil of rope, 
a wire hawser, a new tarpaulin, a 
five-gallon drum of oil, two petrol- 
tins, two inner tubes, a crankshaft, 
a large petrol funnel, a car radio-set 
(in pieces), and a pile of heterogeneous 
junk reaching from the floor to the 
level of the small window that 
communicated with the kitchen. 
This pile was continually receiving 
additions, and when its size prevented 
one from reaching the window, I 
would wait for a suitable opportunity 
and then remove an armful from the 
top and take it to a big cupboard 
in the garage. That Percy had a 
big empty cupboard to spare was 
against all nature, but he had lost 
the key and I had found it. Occa- 
) sionally he wanted something from 
the pile, and would search for it 
in a helpless kind of way, swearing 
and complaining. Then something 
or someone would claim his attention 
and he would forget what he was 
} looking for. If it was something 
I had transferred I would, again 
choosing my opportunity, replace it. 
Then if Percy could not find it for 
himself at a second attempt, I would 
find it for him. It was like having 
@ game with an intelligent animal. 
It was odd that he never suspected, 
for he was of an intensely suspicious 
nature. Before I left him I put the 
key of the cupboard in a place where 


I knew he would find it. I should 
C2 
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have liked to be present when he 
discovered the cache. 

Mabel -drew the line now and 
again. She refused to let him fit 
a vice on the office counter. He 
tried to enlist my sympathy in 
this direction. “If ever you do,” 
I said, “I shall remove myself 
to the cellar.” Percy chuckled. 
“It’s quite obvious” he said, 
“that you’ve never been down our 
cellar |” 

It was impossible to be in Percy’s 
company without being aware of 
him, and this is what he liked; for 
besides being as quick-witted as a 
Covent Garden cockney he was as 
egotistical as a lady-novelist. On 
one occasion, finding that his remarks 
were falling on deaf ears, he delib- 
erately let the tails of his raincoat 
smoulder on the top of an oil-stove. 
I sniffed once or twice, then Mabel 
turned round and exclaimed, “‘ What- 
ever are you doing, Percy? Look 
what’s happening to your coat!” 

“TI wondered how long you were 
going to be before you noticed any- 
thing,” was the complacent reply ; 
“I want a new coat anyway.” 

When I describe Percy as a self- 
made man I mean more than one 
usually means. He was first ignored 
and later disliked by his father, 
whom, I was given to understand, 
he resembled in many ways. The 
family was a matriarchy, and it seems 
likely that his mother had not much 
use for either her husband or her son. 
The eldest daughter was of the same 
way of thinking as her mother, and 
between them they went to extreme 
lengths in order either to get Percy 
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out of the family business, or keep 
him in a subordinate position. 
The boy left school early, filled 
with two determinations: one, to 
maintain his footing in the family ; 
two, to become financially indepen- 
dent. He succeeded, but at what 
cost probably no one knows. Both 
parents and the elder sister are dead. 
Percy is now reaping the harvest of 
years which, one gathered, were full 
of bitter memories. He has achieved 
his objective and finds that at close 
quarters it does not glitter so brightly. 
Occasionally he would relax for a 
few minutes and tell me a little of 
his life-story. Some of the incidents 
were discreditable and I could not 
make up my mind whether he knew 
it and did not care, or whether he 
was ignorant of the normal values 
of a respectable person. One story 
made me feel that perhaps here was 
that rare being, an artless child of 
nature. During the 1914-1918 war 
he went to France as a signaller, and 
was wounded. Recovering full con- 
sciousness in a base hospital, in a 
sunny ward sparkling with cleanli- 
ness, he could not make up his mind 
where he was. Then he saw 
approaching his bed a nurse who 
appeared so beautiful that he thought 
she must be an angel, and he in 
heaven. The nurse put a hot-water 
bottle into his bed and left him. 
He had never seen a hot-water bottle 
before, and asked the occupant of 
the next bed what he was supposed 
to do. “Let it cool off a bit and 


then drink it,” he was told. This 
Percy endeavoured in due course to 
do, and was only prevented from 
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completing the task by the opportune 
arrival of the nurse. 

Percy and Mabel were wel 
matched. Although their methods 
of doing business were poles apart, 
they gravitated together on certain 
sections of the track. Mabel, being 
feminine, was more unscrupulow 
in detail, but she could not match 
Percy’s boldness when it was a 
matter of ‘ neck or nothing.’ It was 
amusing to hear one chiding th 
other occasionally for going too far, 
Percy considered that Mabel overdid 
what she called ‘ grannying.” I 
was not that he disapproved of un- 
truth per se, but he did not like 
hear it being wasted. Mabel’s view 
was that ‘grannying’ was the natund 
thing to do in business, and if yw 
told a bit of truth it was only when, 
after consideration, it seemed th 
best thing to do. “‘ When I tell ’em 
the truth, Bob,” she confided to m 
one day, “‘ and they don’t believe me, 
I could hit the roof! ” 

Although work was for them: 
hobby if not a passion, they both 
knew how to break off occasionally 
and behave like a pair of irresponsibk 
children. 

* Percy |!” Mabel would yell fron 
the kitchen. 

“Yes, ma’am,” would shout het 
spouse in reply, in a high falsetw 
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Both seemed to work better if 

there was plenty of noise. They 
re well} were happiest when the office was 
methods | full of people all talking at once. 

les apart, | When Mabel was using the telephone 
n certain} she always raised her voice until it 
rel, being | was ‘ tops ’ above any other noises in 
crupulous| the office. I asked one of her regular 
ot match] long-distance drivers what it was 
t was a} like at the other end. He laughed. 
” It was} “Oh, we know her,” he said; “ if 
iding th} I'm in a call-box I leave the door 
g too far,{ open and hold the cord full length.” 
el overdid} When business was brisk, walking 
ring.’ Jt} was not enough for either Percy or 
ed of un-| Mabel. The latter, like most stout 
ot like »} women, ran with a rolling gait, 
bel’s view} swinging her arms round her. Her 
he natural} expression seemed to say, “I’ve been 
nd if you} tunning ever since I was a little girl 
nly when,| and I’m sure it’s too late to stop now.” 
emed the Percy’s running was quite different. 
I tell ’emj It was a danger-signal. He would 
ded to me} burst open a door and come charging 
elieve me,| down the corridor raising his knees 
) high and working his elbows up and 
r them 3} down like pistons. He would tear 
they both{ the next door open, leave it swinging, 
ccasionally} and gallop outside uttering maledic- 
esponsibk} tions. When not uttering, his tight- 
shut thin-lipped mouth was well 
| yell from) down at the corners, his prominent 
tbiue eyes were grimly alert, and his 

shout he} expression seemed to say, “I am 
zh falset} going to bite somebody; I don’t 
eizing th} know or care whom; with or 
ringing it Without cause.” His behaviour at 
all times indicated that he was under 

breakfast} the compelling necessity of small 
t hot aljg Men to make their mark, and when 
he was angry he seemed to prefer a 

aNG! Hef big man as antagonist. One such 
paper bayg barred his way one day, whether 


pportune 
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deliberately or not I do not know. 
Percy neither halted nor deviated. 
He merely. kicked the big man on 
the shin and went on his way 
as though nothing unusual had 
happened. 

Percy’s business methods could 
be infuriating to me, whose respon- 
sibility it was to send out invoices. 
Although high-handed over promises, 
and grasping at the making of a 
bargain, he despised money. He 
considered it beneath his dignity to 
send out bills, and objected to 
giving any assistance in making them 
up. He was sufficiently consistent 
to feel aggrieved when anyone else 
tried to collect money from him. 
A creditor would get, in reply to 
his greeting of “Good morning, 
Mr Ibbotson,” some such reply as, 
“Tt was—until you came in.” 

It may well be imagined that his 
relations with his bank manager were 
not cordial. That almost reached a 
climax one day. 

“ Bob,” he said to me, “ it’s time 
you went with the pay cheque. Old 
Moneyguts will have gone for his 
lunch and they daren’t refuse to 
meet the cheque without referring 
to him. When he comes back he’ll 
be mad and he’ll probably ring me up, 
but I know how to deal with him.” 

After waiting nearly half an hour 
I eventually received the money, and 
returned in time to hear Percy 
speaking angrily on the telephone 
to someone. “Is it the Bank?” 
I asked Mabel. “ No,” she replied, 
half amused, half fearful, “ they’ve 
been on from the Bank and there 
will be another call from there as 
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soon as the manager gets back from 
lunch. This is the Water Board he’s 
on to now. He hasn’t paid them and 
they’ve just sent a man along to turn 
off the water.” When Percy had 
finished saying things to the Water 
Board that would have got anybody 
but him into hot water, he wrote out 
a cheque and told me to put it in an 
envelope and post it immediately. 

“You can forget to stamp the 
envelope,” he said. ‘‘ And when the 
bank manager rings up tell him I’m 
not in. Say I’ve gone out on 
business.” 

“We've been telling him that all 
the week.” 

“Never mind. Tell him again. 
You can say I’ve...” At this 
point one of the telephones rang and 
I picked up the receiver. Taking 
care to keep the mouthpiece covered 
I said, “ It’s the Bank.” 

** Say I’ve gone to a wedding.” 

The other telephone rang and, 
grateful for a moment or two in 
which to recover gravity, I said, 
** Excuse me a moment” to No. I 
telephone while I picked up No. 2. 
However, I was out of the frying- 
pan into the fire. “Excuse me a 
moment,” I said, and pressed both 
mouthpieces against my waistcoat. 
“It’s the Police,” I said. “ They 
want to know if you are in.” 

“Of course I’m not in. I know 
what they’re after and I’m not ready 
for them. Tell them I’ve gone out 
to...er, a funeral.” 

“Mr Ibbotson has gone to a 
funeral,” I informed No. 2 telephone 
and replaced the instrument quickly. 
“Now for the Bank. I can’t tell 


them you’ve gone to a wedding 
because I said that this morning: 
you can’t be all day at a wedding” 

“Why can’t I? All right, make} sivan 
it a funeral, and say my only regret] feel s 
is that it isn’t old Moneyguts who | inow 
is being buried.” 

“ Wedding in the morning and] » sk 
funeral in the afternoon. It doesn’t} He d 
sound very convincing.” 

“You are a fussy chap, aren’t you?} s deli 
Very well; tell them I went to 4} instr 
wedding this morning and must have} repea 
been took bad on account of some} he d 
thing I ate because I haven’t come} not ; 
back yet.” Percy hereupon strolled} his ¢ 
out of the office, whistling, and} letter 
swinging a screwdriver as though} yhic 
he had not a care in the woiid} liked 
I handed the telephone to Mabel} of a 
“You carry on,” I said. “ It’s too} was 
much for me. If I don’t go into th} them 
kitchen and have a good laugh I} Ay 
shall burst.” 


Among the procession of drives} grey. 
that came and went, three remained} men 
permanently. These had  taket{ have 
Percy’s measure, and realised that} cart, 
his bark was worse than his bite 
Two of them were big men, from} pea 
the Black Country beyond Wolver) out 
hampton, slow to any expression } turn 
wrath, but with brooding tempeh) see ; 
of which even Percy was awalt) was 
The third man was of a differetlh rour 
type. Although both Mabel and J ‘ St 
advised him to keep his mouth shh} stuc 
he would attempt both to argue all) had 
to defend himself. He was no matap littl 
for Percy, to whom argument a app. 
opposition were the breath of lit} “N 
It was like watching a small off an’ 


















wedding | wing a set-to with a ram. The 
morning: |sheep has plenty of opportunities 
vedding,” | put somehow never seems to take 
ht, make} yivantage of them. At first I used to 
aly regret] feel sorry for Jim, but as he got to 
guts who} inow me better he favoured me with 
m occasional wink. He was neither 
ning and|s slow nor so stupid as appeared. 
[t doesn’t} He did less work for his money than 
my of the other drivers. He took 
'en’t you?} a delight in misunderstanding Percy’s 
vent tO 4} instructions, and required him to 
nust have/ repeat them more than once. Then 
of some} he disregarded such orders as did 
en’t come} not suit him, making forgetfulness 
n strolled} his excuse. Yet he obeyed to the 
ling, and} letter, fully and precisely, orders 
s though} yhich he knew Percy would have 
1e woiid.) liked to have had the opportunity 
0 Mabel of amending. My final conclusion 
“It’s too} was that there was not much between 
0 into the} them. 
| laugh If Another driver who showed signs 
of becoming permanent was Sidney. 
When he first came he was a little 
of drives} grey-haired, untidy, unshaven speci- 
remainél} men who looked as though he might 
ad taketf have fallen off a Corporation dust- 
lised thi} cart, When driving one of the big 
his bite} vans he looked about as big as a 
nen, fro} pea on a drum. ‘“ When he sticks 
1 Wolver) out his arm to show he is going to 
ression df turn,” said Percy, “all you can 
B tempen) see is *is dirty finger-nails.” Sidney 
as await) was driving the big van on a grocery 
1 differesif round, so Percy nicknamed him 
bel andl} ‘Steak and Kidney.’ The name 
outh shwt} stuck, until one evening when Percy 
argue al) had commented pointedly on the 
3 no matef little man’s untidy and unclean 
ment a appearance, His final remark was, 
th of lit} “Now off you go ’ome, Snowball, 
small 60 an’ give your face a treat with some 
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soap and water.” Thereafter he was 
known as ‘ Snowball.’ 

Sidney never resented the remarks 
that were made at his expense. 
His only response was to say philo- 
sophically, “ Such is life.” Everyone 
thought him incapable of saying 
‘boo’ to a goose until one night, 
outside the office, badgered beyond 
endurance, he turned on Percy. A 
minute later Percy came in, chuckling. 
“You ought to ’ave ’eard Snowball 
just now,” he said. “ He wasn’t 
’alf givin? me a rowstin’. He was 
marchin’ up and down out there 
wavin’ ’is arms about like Itler. ’E 
said ’e couldn’t go left an’ right at 
the same time like I was tellin’ ’im 
to. ‘’Cos why?’ ’e says to me; 
**Cos I ain’t a bloody sea-serpent.’ ” 

A day came when Sidney arrived 
late, looking clean and spruce and 
with an unaccustomed light in his 
eye. “ What’s the matter, Snow- 
ball?” inquired Percy. “ Somebody 
left you a fortune ?” 

Sidney looked him in the eye, and 
smiled. Then he said simply, “‘ My 
wife’s left me,” put his hand on the 
counter and went off into a peal of 
happy laughter. 

“You shouldn’t laugh, Snow- 
ball!” said Percy reprovingly. 
“Tt’s no laughing matter.” 

“Why not?” inquired Sidney, 
wiping his eyes with the back of his 
hand. 

“* Because it ain’t right.” 

“ There’s lots o’ things as ain’t 
right, but it’s very nice when they 
’appen all the same: such is life.” 
Here the little man again collapsed 
with laughter, and Percy, after 
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regarding him solemnly for a few 
moments, proceeded to give him 
instructions. ‘“‘ Now, have you got 
it?” he finally demanded. 

“Yes. I’m to get the radiator 
filled up wi’ petrol an’ the tank wi’ 
beer, an’ then I’m to go off up to 
Scotland for a load o’ whisky: oh 
he he he, ho ho ho! ” 

Percy regarded the joker thought- 
fully; then he said, “You can 
forget what I just told you. Take 
578 up to Steel Parts Engineering 
Co. and leave it there to be loaded. 
Then you can go a bit ’igher up the 
road where you'll find a drive on 
your left. Go up it and when you 
get to the office just say, ‘I’ve come.’ 
They'll understand. Now ’op it.” 
Sidney went out looking a trifle 
bewildered and Percy started fiddling 
with something. 

“Where are you sending him ?” 
I inquired. 

“Oh, don’t you know?” said 
Percy casually. “Its a balmy 
’ouse.” 

One young driver engaged by 
Percy proved to be too expensive, 
but it was good fun while it lasted. 
First he drove a small Ford van on 
local jobs. He took Percy’s ‘ hurry, 
hurry ’ instructions literally, and for 
a few days was held up to all the 
drivers as an example. Then in one 
week he earned a Police caution for 
careless driving, a summons for 
dangerous driving, and a ‘ Take 
warning’ ticket for the van from a 
traffic inspector. Percy sat up and 


took notice about that last item, 
and trotted out to examine the 
vehicle. Soon he was using forceful 
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words, and the gist of what he wa 
saying penetrated to us in the office, 

“What do you suppose is the 
matter, Bob?” asked Mabel. 

** He’s just seen what is left of the 
Ford van,” I replied. When Perc 
came in he said, “‘ Bob, have you seen 
what Big-hearted Arthur has don 
to the little van ?” 

“Only up to yesterday. I told 
you, but you didn’t seem interested,” 

“You’re always telling me. If 
I listened to you I’d ’ave the ’ok 
perishing lot off the road. But how 
he’s got the van in that state in the 
time, beats me. It looks as thoughit 
had been struck by a blizzard.” 

Arthur was next given a van of 
intermediate size to drive, and | 
heard Percy give him instructions 
which amounted to . . . “Dont 
forget you’ve had one warning; 
remember there’s others on the road 
besides yourself; hurry up, you 
should have been there ten minutes 
ago; you'll find the brakes are al 
right if you treat ’em right; if 
anybody says anything to you about 
a bit of a wobble in the rear wheel, 
tell °em to mind their own business; 
I want you back not later tha 
three o’clock, there’s another job 
waiting ; now don’t waste any mort 
time. and don’t let’s have any mor 
trouble.” 

“What did you mean him t 
understand by ‘the brakes are al 
right if you treat ’em right?’” | 
inquired when Arthur had gone o 
his way. Percy looked at me for! 
few moments without speaking. | 
think he was trying to remember i 

I had driven that particular vehidk. 
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Then he said, “‘ The brakes on that 
model weren’t much good even when 
itwas new. I don’t know what they 


ate like now, but I can guess. So I 
gave him a hint-like.” 
Within an hour Arthur was on the 


telephone urgently demanding Percy. 
We soon learnt what had happened. 
He had made an attempt to be ‘ last 
across ’ at some traffic lights, applied 
his brakes at the last moment 
unavailingly, and run into another 
vehicle with such force that there had 
been a triple collision. “‘ He ain’t 
‘urt ’isself,” said Percy mournfully ; 
“an’ what is worse, ’e ain’t ’urt the 
van much; I could just ’ave done 
with that relic bein’ wrote off ; but if 
what ’e says is correct, ’e ain’t ’alf 
made a mess of an Austin Princess : 
trust *im to pick something expen- 
sive |” 

We all expected that this would 
be Arthur’s last assignment with 
Percy, but Mabel was incautious 
enough to say so. Since Percy’s rule 
was never to accept any suggestion, 
however sensible, this meant that 
Arthur had to be given another 
chance. This time Percy gave him 
a vehicle so decrepit that none of 
the other drivers would handle it, 
loaded it for Glasgow, and told the 
crestfallen young man that this was 
the opportunity for him to prove 
his worth. 

The first emergency telephone call 
came within two hours of the van’s 
departure, and after that Mabel’s 
call of “ Percy, here’s Arthur on the 
line again,” became monotonous. 
Under the force of a stream of 
objurgations and instructions, Arthur 
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and the van at last struggled into 
Glasgow. After disposing of his 
load Arthur telephoned again. He 
made a catalogue of the vehicle’s 
infirmities and requested permission 
to take it into a garage for repairs .. . 
** otherwise I shall never get it ome.” 

“You won't,” said Percy re- 
provingly ; “not if you tackle the 
job in that spirit. You want to make 
up your mind you’re going to get it 
ome .. . even if you ’ave to push it.” 

* It’s a long way to push it, Percy!” 

“Well! It’s mostly down’ill from 
Scotland, ain’t it?” 

From this time onwards Arthur, 
whose funds were running low, put 
through his calls on a ‘reverse 
charge’ basis, and it was amusing 
to see Percy torn between curiosity 
and reluctance to accept an expensive 
telephone call. So the instrument 
was picked up in a mood that com- 
bined indecision with exasperation. 
He gave the wretched youth advice 
and frenzied instructions which might 
have brought the van back from a 
street corner a quarter of a mile 
distant, but which were totally 
inadequate for a journey of two 
hundred miles. 

Neither Mabel nor I will ever 
forget the last orders given to 
Arthur in Glasgow. After recitation 
of lesson 99 in the series, ‘ What 
every driver ought to know and be 
capable of doing,’ Percy ended up 
with, “ So now stop looking at Ben 
Lomond and for God’s sake get out 
of bonny Scotland! ”—only he did 
not call it ‘ bonny.’ 

There followed a few hours of 
silence from the North, and Percy 








began to congratulate himself that 
by some miracle his van was getting 
nearer home. Then we were asked 
if we would accept a reverse charge 
from Scotland, and Percy came down 
the corridor at the double, muttering 
and swearing. He seized the tele- 
phone, Mabel and I remaining close 
by, listening for all we were worth. 
“You're where?” said Percy. 
“Why! that’s half-way to Edin- 
burgh. You know that! Then 
what the hell are you playing at? 
Do you think you’re on a something 
Cook’s Tour? You're being towed ! 
Then stop being towed before he 
gets you to Wick. Turn round an’ 
come ’ome. The van won’t move 
under its own power? I don’t 
believe it. The radiator leaks badly ! 
*Ave you never ’eard of NEVERLEAK ? 
Buy a tin and put it in. You can 
keep on filling up with water, can’t 
you? [ve always ’eard there’s 
plenty o’ that in Scotland. You 
can’t get into second gear? Then 
stop in first. And if that isn’t low 
enough for you, turn round an’ 
come ’ome backwards ; it'll practise 
your driving. And for God’s sake 
get out of bonny Scotland ! ” 
Several hours elapsed before the 
next call came. Arthur began con- 
fidently enough by announcing that 
he had done as he was told and got 
out of Scotland. Then he nearly gave 
Percy apoplexy by saying he was at 
Carlisle, having left the van in a 
garage at Moffat. “Why?” 
demanded Percy. 
“Because the police made me.” 
Percy gave his opinion cf the 
Scottish Police, which seemed to 
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tally with his opinion of the Indusville 
Police. 

“* How did you get to Carlisle?” 

* After walking fifteen miles | 
got a lift with a driver who is coming 
through to Indusville.” 

Percy digested this information 
for a few moments, and Mabel and 
I wondered what was coming next, 
Then he said mildly: “ Arthur, did 
you say you walked fifteen miles? 
Then that must ’ave been in Scotland, 
All right, I shall dock you five hours’ 
pay. I’m not going to ’ave my 
drivers walkin’ round Scotland ad- 
miring the beautiful scenery at my 
expense.” 


The day I left Percy’s office 
happened to be Saturday, and most 
of the drivers were in the garage, 
They said they were sorry I was 
going because ‘ now there won’t be 
nobody to stand up to Percy.’ 

“Ave you forgot ’ow to ff, 
Bob ?” asked Charlie. 

“No; it’s like riding a bicycle, 
you don’t forget.” 

“Then do us a favour. Nett 
time you’re going up, take Percy 
with you. Bring ’im over ’ere and 
show ‘im the garage from the aif. 
Then say, ‘ Well, Percy, I suppose 
you’d like to be gettin’ ome. Then 
... (he slowly turned his hand 
sideways from palm upwards posi- 
tion to palm downwards) .. . ’alf 
roll don’t you call it? I reckon 
Percy would look a treat comin’ 
down from two thousand feet all by 
*isself.”” 

A very fair specimen of Indusville 
humour. 
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SATURDAY TO MONDAY ON 
LAKE RUDOLPH 


BY CHARLES CHENEVIX TRENCH 


‘GRAVEL soil and unspoilt country- 
side, with a three-hundred mile 
water frontage.’ That might be a 
fair description of the district of 
Turkana, in north-west Kenya; and 
the water is Lake Rudolph. 

Driving down, at the beginning 
of a week-end’s leave, the track 
leading to Ferguson’s Gulf on the 
western shore, we pass through a 
landscape closely resembling that 
which will, we are assured by fiction 
science authors, greet the first 
intrepid space-men to land on the 
moon. Bare rock, bare mud-flats, 
piles of black lava and bare black men 
standing guard with long spears over 
herds of scraggy goats which pick 
up a bare living from grass as sparse 
as hairs in leprosy. . . . It is Africa 
as the early explorers saw it, and if 
Count Teleki were to revisit the 
lake, he would find few innovations 
to deplore, except, perhaps, that one 
herdsman at least has dyed his 
ostrich plumes unpleasing shades of 
ted and yellow, and replaced his 
ivory lip-plug with a more con- 
venient model in aluminium. 

You could march for many days 
along the lake shore and find no 
patch of green except at Fer- 
guson’s Gulf; for the fluorine- 
tainted water supports no vegetation, 





and is only just drinkable by Turkana 
and beast. But here for a few weeks 
in the year a river flows into the lake ; 
and even in the dry season the sub- 
soil holds enough moisture to keep 
alive a few hundred dom-palms, a 
few tufts of coarse scrub. 

We are travelling in comfort, in a 
brand-new Chevrolet belonging to 
Dr Mothersill, an American research 
worker employed by some appendage 
of the United Nations Organisation 
to harness the resources of the 
British Empire on the side of demo- 
cracy. It is, I feel, incumbent on me 
to remove the feeling of frustration 
which has clouded his sunny dis- 
position ever since the Provincial 
Commissioner refused him per- 
mission to perambulate the district 
taking blood-samples of all the 
tribesmen. ‘ You and your research 
team,’ the P.C. has signalled, ‘ will 
certainly be taken for an itinerant 
coven of Government - sponsored 
necromancers in search of blood 
for obscene rites and detestable 
practices.’ 

‘** Mr Commissioner,” Dr Mother- 
sill indignantly inquires, “is this, or 
is it not, the twentieth century?” 

** Not in Turkana,” I reply. But 
I like Dr Mothersill, I like being 
called ‘Mr Commissioner’; so to 
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console him, I am taking him to 
Ferguson’s Gulf to measure with his 
callipers the skulls of the local 
paupers, who are in no position to 
object. 

These people, poor even by Tur- 
kana standards, live in a village of 
reed-huts beside the gulf. The 
Turkana exists mainly on goat-milk, 
the occasional leavings of lion or 
hyena, and on berries. In times of 
drought he sustains life on un- 
believably little, and when his goats 
dry up completely he dies. It has 
never occurred to him to catch the 
fish that teem in the lake alongside 
which he is starving ; but successive 
District Commissioners have rescued 
from starvation some three hundred 
tribesmen, and established them in 
a pauper settlement where a cheerful 
bustling Jaluo named Pangrassio 
teaches, cajoles and bullies them to 
fish, 

I stop for a while to dish out 
tobacco to the paupers, to explain 
about Dr Mothersill, to override 
their protests and to listen to their 
numerous complaints; and while 
I am sitting under a tree there 
arrives a patrol of Turkana Tribal 
Police. 

The askaris stroll along in lordly 
ease, burdened only by brief blue 
kilts, rifles and cartridge - belts. 
Behind them, carrying their kit, 
follow their femmes de campagne, a 
gaggle of buxom Turkana wenches, 
giggling and making eyes at any man 
they see. The lasses’ faces are 
hideous, their figures shapely with 
a Junoesque opulence, rendered more 
attractive by the application of rancid 
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fat and goat’s blood to their shining 
torsos. 

Slightly embarrassed by the en 
counter, the askaris shuffle into line 
and stand to attention, a splendid 
and barbaric sight. Each man wear 
bead necklaces and bracelets to taste; 
his hair is dressed in an elongated 
bun, covered with smooth clay 
worked into red and blue patterns, 
through which protrude dried goats’ 
tits holding a variety of ostrich 
plumes and pompoms made from 
rolled black ostrich feathers. Only 
the corporal sports a_ different 
coiffure; his hair is dressed ina 
mass of tight red curls, a sign that 
he has killed his man, a Merille 
raider from Abyssinia. 

Corporal Lokoridi steps out and 
smacks his rifle-butt in a guards. 
man’s salute. Hanging from his 
pendulous lower lip, wobbling ludi- 
crously as he talks, is a lump of 
solid ivory as big as a golf-ball: it 
looks, and is, uncomfortable, mai 
il faut souffrir pour étre bel. 

“Is the news good?” I ask him 

He gabbles something in reply, 
and I turn helplessly to the inter 
preter. (One cannot learn Turkana; 
they make it up as they go along.) 

“* Effendi, the news is very good.” 

“* Have you found the murderer?” 

“ Effendi, we have not yet found 
him.” 

** Any trace of him ?” 

“Effendi, there is no trace of 
him.” 

“ Are you all right for rations?” 

Corporal Lokoridi looks aggrieved, 
as one who has been badly let down 
“Effendi, we are starving. We 
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are nearly dead. We have no food 
at all.” 

A glance at my note-book confirms 
that they have polished off two 
weeks’ rations in forty-eight hours : 
no wonder the girls look so blooming. 

“Tll give you some maize-meal, 
Corporal.” 

“Not maize-meal, Effendi, but a 
little tobacco. . . .” 

At this point a snake, which has 
evidently been dozing in the bundle 
of firewood collected for our camp 
and tied to the top of Dr Mothersill’s 
Chev, crawls out and slithers down 
over the windscreen. Like a flash, 
Corporal Lokoridi picks up a huge 
rock and, with unerring aim, hurls it 
at the snake and through the glass, 
making a hole you could push a pig 
through. Tactfully I turn aside, 
reading in Dr Mothersill’s wild eye 
a resolve to leave the Empire to its 
fate. 

A crowd of paupers pile our kit 
into the boat and we set off, propelled 
across the gulf by a couple of 
muscular oarsmen. Some men are 
fishing waist-deep in the weedy 
water, ignoring the crocodiles that 
litter the mud-banks like match- 
sticks after a cocktail-party. Each 
man carries a large wickerwork trap, 
bell-shaped, which he swishes down 
like a butterfly-net on fish grubbing 
about on the bottom. How does 
he find the fish? With his toes, 
perhaps? It does not seem to be 
a very rewarding method. 

Others, with better results, super- 
vised by one of Pangrassio’s minions, 
are hauling in a seine-net which I 
gave them a few weeks ago. There 
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is a sudden flurry, and the water is 
lashed by the tail of a ten-foot 
crocodile entangled in the net. With 
shrieks of joy, a dozen tribesmen dash 
into the water and stab the brute to 
death with their long, slender spears. 
Crocodile! Delicious! They can 
hardly wait to cook it! Oddly 
enough, the Lake Rudolph crocs 
are said never to eat Turkana ; 
while the Turkana will eat anything 
but wild dog and man, viewing the 
practice of cannibalism with the 
utmost repugnance. 

On the far side of the gulf a 
dazzling sand-spit hides the open 
lake. On it, in a grove of dom-palms, 
is the Government camp, a group 
of open-sided buildings made of logs 
and palm-fronds. Here, as we hop on 
bare feet quickly across the burning 
sand, we are met by the McKays. 
Denis, an ex-naval officer, used to be 
D.C., Turkana, and now lives most 
of his time on the lake, catching fish 
for the Kitale market; Susan is 
Lake Rudolph’s premier, indeed only, 
bird-watcher. They are bronzed and 
fit. 

As a newcomer to the district, I 
seek expert advice. I am to take 
a party of Turkana worthies to the 
Government House Garden Party. 
Shall I, or shall I not, put them into 
trousers? If so, will the Treasury 
meet the bill? The Provincial 
Commissioner, consulted on this 
knotty point, has been singularly 
unhelpful. ‘It is,’ he wrote, ‘an 
awkward problem ; but, thank God, 
it is yours, not mine.’ 

“Send them au naturel,” Denis 
promptly advises. 





“* What about all the ladies there ?” 

“If they are ladies,” says Denis, 
drawing from the deep well of his 
experience, “they won’t look. If 
not, why worry ?” 

There is a monster crocodile bask- 
ing a hundred and fifty yards out. 
“ Have a go at him,” Denis urges. 
“* He’s tearing all our nets.” 

I load my rifle and sit on a sand- 
bank, taking careful aim with elbows 
resting on my knees. At the shot, 
the croc arches his back and threshes 
about on the surface, finally lying 
quiet and just awash, occasionally 
lashing his tail: his diving apparatus 
must be damaged. 

Too little of him is showing to 
make a fair target at this range, so 
we pile into a boat: a couple of 
Turkana to row, myself, and Ibrahim 
Abdi to direct operations. Ibrahim 
is a Somali who has contrived to 
attach himself to my pay-roll in some 
undefined advisory capacity: an 
agreeable specimen of that race which 
has more conceit and less to show for 
it than any in Africa, he is prepared 
to advise anybody on anything. 

By the time we have circumnavi- 
gated the spit and are rowing towards 
the croc, urged to greater efforts by 
Ibrahim Abdi, who is now in a boat 
for the first time in his life, the 
evening wind is blowing strongly ; 
in a choppy sea the croc is bouncing 
about, the boat is rolling and I use 
up all but one of my cartridges trying 
to give the coup de grace. But the 
beast does not sink, or even move ; 
perhaps he is dead. We close on 
him to get a rope round his tail. 
“Steady now!” cries Ibrahim 
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from his position in the stern. “A 
little closer. . . . Now the rope!” 

A huge, scaly tail is flung high into 
the air and smashes down across the 
bows, rocking the boat so that water 
pours in over the sides. 


“Careful, lads!” exhorts our 
mentor. “Quick now! ... Two 
of you!” 


“You know nothing about it!” 
snaps a Turkana boatman. “% 
pipe down, or we'll chuck you in 
with him.” 

I should like to shake the Turkana 
by the hand. For years I have tried 
to put Ibrahim in his place, and now 
he is silenced by a naked Unbeliever, 
Excellent ! 

At this range I cannot miss, and 
the last bullet in the back of the 
croc’s neck finishes him. So we tow 
him to the shore, measure him (just 
under seventeen feet) and leave him 
to the mob of chanting, stamping, 
exultant Turkana who are awaiting 
us. Within an hour there is nothing 
left of the brute but his hideous 
fanged skull; all the rest they have 
eaten. 

It is too hot to bathe at midday 
on Lake Rudolph. The evening is 
the best time, when the wind whips 
the water up into brisk little breakers. 
Although the water feels faintly slimy 
from the fluorine, it is delicious 
splashing about in the shallows. 
The siren voices of the McKays 
tempt us to join them farther out, 
assuring us that on the lake islands 
one has positively to prod the croc 
out of the way with a stick; but we 
retreat nervously as a monster lazily 
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green wave. It is almost chilly as 
we dry ourselves, pull on our clothes 
and stroll up to the McKays’ reed 
house, to iced drinks, tilapia meuniére 
and wild duck with green peas. 

We are early to bed, lulled by the 
moan of the wind, the grunts and 
rumbles of hippos on the sand-pit 
and the scurry of sand blown across 
the floor; and up next morning at 
dawn to catch some tiger-fish. This 
is duffer’s fishing: all you have to 
do is to see where they are playing, 
chuck in a half-inch fly-spoon and 
drag it through the water; some- 
thing is bound to grab it. But to 
land a tiger-fish is quite another 
matter: a mere pounder will rip 
line off the reel, jumping and 
scuttering along the surface, standing 
on his tail and shaking his head, like 
a terrier shaking a rat, until the 
spoon flies from his mouth and lands 
with a splash a yard away. His jaws 
are so hard and bony, and armed 
with row upon row of teeth, that the 
hook seldom gets a good hold. Even 
when he is ashore, he continues to 
fight, and woe betide the finger 
incautiously placed within reach of 
those terrible teeth. 

But after we have caught a dozen 
or so, the sport becomes monotonous, 
and a tilapia, fried with chips and 
followed by strong coffee, is more 
attractive than a dozen more tiger- 
fish ; so we put up our rods, bathe, 
breakfast and then set off with 
Susan McKay for a morning’s bird- 
watching. 

At each mud- or sand-bank we sit 
down and examine through field- 

glasses the groups of dipping waders, 
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put through a sort of catechism by 
our tutor. 

“On the left,” I intone, “ two 
curlew sandpipers ; next, some dun- 
lins . . . greenshank . . . greenshank 

. » wood-sandpiper. . . .” 

“No! Look how he flies | ” 


“Sorry! Marsh-sandpiper .. . 
er... little stints . . . more curlew 
sandpipers. . . . Isn’t that a common 


sandpiper ?” And so on. 

It is awe-inspiring to think that 
not long ago many of these little birds 
were in the Arctic Circle: one or 
two even carry traces of their winter 
plumage, their mutations upset, say 
the experts, by the explosion of atom 
bombs in northern Siberia. Caspian 
terns swoop overhead; spoonbills 
scoop through the shoals among 
black-winged stilts (were these in 
the Camargue last month?) and 
avocets (was Uncle Jack watching 
them at Blakeney a few weeks ago ?). 

Suddenly Susan cries, “ Look 
over there! The two big waders in 
line with the flamingos! I’m sure 
those are black-tailed godwits. We’ve 
never seen them here before.” 

** And the ornie,” she adds smugly, 
for bird-watchers view professed 
ornithologists with faint disfavour, 
“who was here last month, said 
they were only found along the 
coast.” 

A searching aroma and the squawk- 
ing of gulls warn us that we are 
near Denis’s fish-drying racks, so we 
climb the steep sand bluff and walk 
over to the house for luncheon. 

There is only one way to spend 
Sunday afternoon on Lake Rudolph 
—in a heavy slumber induced by 





two wardroom-sized pink gins and 
a bottle of beer. At four-thirty we 
are revived with tea, and we put up 
our heavy spinning-tackle, nine-inch 
plugs and three hundred yards of 
line. As we climb into the boat, 
a Nile perch leaps, and smashes the 
mirror surface of the lake. 

“Forty or fifty pounder,” says 
Denis disparagingly. ‘The big 
ones don’t seem to be in yet.” 

** How big do they run?” 

“Tiny got a hundred-and-fifty 
pounder last year, and we picked up 
half of one eaten by tiger-fish that 
might have weighed more, but it 
stank too much to take home.” 

Trolling, even on Lake Rudolph, is 
a dull game. We let line out, reel it 
in, remove the weeds, let it out again, 
start on another chapter of Dorothy 
Sayers, reelin. ... 
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There is a violent tug ; the heavy 
greenheart arches like a three-ounce 
fly-rod, the reel fairly screeches and 
a great silver fish flings itself from the 
water in a cloud of spray a hundred 
yards away. 

The phlegmatic boatman tums 
the boat and rows towards the fish; 
steadily the reel clicks as I gain 
line . . . then another scream from the 
reel, and he is off again. 

Time and again he is brought 
close to the boat, only to dash away 
at the sight of it. My wrists and 
forearms ache, my stomach is bruised 
by the rubber butt, the sweat pours 
down my face and soaks my shirt 
before Pangrassio drives in the gaff 
under the fish’s jaw and drags him 
aboard. 

“ Thirty-five pounds,” says Denis, 
“Not a bad little fish.” 
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COMMENT 


THE first reaction of public opinion 
in this country to the Government’s 
policy in the Middle East was 
one of shock. People were alarmed 
by the immediate denunciation of 
most of the countries whose views 
they valued, by the division of 
opinion in the Commonwealth, 
by the anger of the United States 
and by the spectacle of Britain and 
France, two of the chief pillars of 
the United Nations and the sternest 
critics of the use of the veto by the 
Russians in the Security Council, 
themselves vetoing a resolution sent 
to their address. We had been 
assured so often and so emphatically 
that our foreign policy was founded 
on loyalty to the Covenant and to 
our pledged word, that we could not 
fail to be alarmed when first the 
Security Council and then the Gen- 
eral Assembly pronounced against 
the Anglo-French ultimatum to 
Egypt and we did not immediately 
submit to the ruling. 

In some quarters this regret per- 
sists, and with it a feeling that we 
would have been on surer ground if 
we had at least awaited the reply of 
the Security Council before launching 
our ultimatum on Egypt and Israel. 
By so doing we might have lost 
twenty-four, perhaps forty - eight, 
hours, but would the delay have 
made so much difference? At any 
Tate it would have satisfied the 
feeling of so many that while in doing 





what we did we may have been right 
in equity, we were wrong in law, or 
—to put it a little differently—that 
we were probably right in what we 
did and wrong in the way we did it. 
The delay might have put us on terms 
with the United Nations and our 
own uneasy consciences. 

When that has been said, it is 
desirable to discount a lot of the wild 
exaggerations which have been going 
round, and in particular some of the 
demonstrations of largely synthetic 
emotion staged by the Opposition in 
Parliament. Certain points at least 
should be emphasised. The first is 
that there is no truth in the charge 
that Her Majesty’s Government in- 
cited the Israelis to launch their 
attack on Egypt. Whether this can 
be said as truthfully of the French 
Government is another matter. That 
is France’s business rather than ours 
and no doubt one day the inner 
history will be told. The assurance 
we were anxious to have, and have 
been given, is that our Government 
knew nothing in advance of Israel’s 
intentions beyond the knowledge 
we shared with most of the world 
that the situation round Gaza was 
becoming acute. 

The second point is that the 
Opposition and a lot of other well- 
meaning people are falling into 
precisely the error that was so fatal 
to the world in the 1930’s. A great 
many people then believed that 





everything should be left to the 
League of Nations. They continued 
in that touching faith even after it 
was quite clear that, at any rate 
where a great Power was involved, 
the League was completely impotent. 
It could not stop the Japanese from 
invading Manchuria, or Mussolini 
from swooping upon Abyssinia. It 
hardly even attempted to stop Hitler 
in his recurring aggressions, and if 
it had seriously tried would undoubt- 
edly have failed. All these troubles 
happened largely because our inter- 
national conscience had made cowards 
of us all. 

The danger now is that in the same 
way we should assume that because 
we have a United Nations Organisa- 
tion we can safely divest ourselves 
of all our obligations except our 
obligation to it, and passively watch 
every sort of international outrage 
with the comforting but cowardly 
conviction that these matters are 
the business of the United Nations 
and of no individual country. Yet 
the sad truth is that the United 
Nations Organisation has shown 
itself little more effective than the 
League of Nations in disciplining 
its unruly members. It is true that 
the Security Council took decisive 
action over Korea; but it was only 
able to do so because by a happy 
accident, and for reasons quite 
unconnected with Korea, the Rus- 
sians were sulkily absenting them- 
selves from the Security Council and 
therefore could not exercise the veto 
which, if they had been present, 
they would undoubtedly have used. 
On the other hand, the Security 
Council could not prevent the rape 
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of Czechoslovakia, the blockade of 
Berlin, the seizure of the oil properties 
of the Anglo-Iranian Company, the 
undeclared war of raids and forays 
carried on by the Arabs and the Jews, 
and quite recently the nationalisation 
of the Suez Canal by Colonel Nasser, 
The Security Council could not even 
prevent Egypt from stopping Israeli 
ships using the Canal, and at the 
beginning of November even the 
staunchest supporters of the Or- 
ganisation were daunted by its mani- 
fest incapacity to stop the bruul 
Russian attacks upon Hungary. It 
is quite unreasonable for President 
Eisenhower and Mr Dulles to tum 
up their eyes in dismay at the Anglo- 
French action. They cannot have 
forgotten that not so long ago they 
sent a powerful fleet to defend 
Formosa against a possible Com- 
munist attack. Formosa was not 
an American possession, and if there 
was any suggestion of referring the 
dispute to the Security Council, the 
idea somehow escaped the attention 
of the Press. 

In private life the citizen is not 
encouraged to take the law into his 
own hands so long as a police force 
exists for apprehending criminals 
and for checking crime. But if no 
policeman is present, the citizen has 
not only the right but the duty to 
intervene. The analogy is not perfect, 
but at the moment the United 
Nations Organisation is in the posi- 
tion of the policeman who not only 
arrives at the scene of the crime too 
late, but has first had to ask the 
criminals if he may bring his baton 
Part of the answer—and the Suez 
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it was before—is to have a proper 
international police force. We have 
got, as the saying is, to give the United 
Nations Organisation teeth, so that 
itcan not only decide and recommend 
but take action and take it quickly. 
Even that is not enough. Somehow 
the absolute deterrent of the veto 
must be diminished, if it cannot as 
yet be eliminated. And further, if 
the Security Council is to be a court 
with powers of punishment, it must 
learn to exercise those powers by 
justice and not by emotion. A 
member must not invariably and 
inevitably vote because he is a Com- 
munist or dislikes Communists, 
because he has an old prejudice 
against what he calls (without under- 
standing what he is talking about) 
‘Colonialism,’ because if he supports 
Power A on a particular issue, Power 
A will support him on another, or 
just because, when a small country 
is at odds with a larger country, he 
is determined on principle to back 
the first and rebuff the second. 
All this is to ask a great deal and 
certainly to assume a civilised attitude 
towards international disputes which 
unfortunately the world is at present 
very far from possessing. But until 
4 totally different state of affairs 
Prevails, people have no right to 
condemn a country which acts for 
itself and by itself where it considers 
some vital interest has been chal- 
lenged, or when it has good reason 
to doubt the ability of the United 
Nations to see that justice is done ; 
or when by prompt action it can 
prevent a small war turning into a 
big war. 
The present limitations of the 


Szcurity Council’s sense of respon- 
sibility have appeared in most of 
the resolutions condemning Israel, 
Britain and France as aggressors 
and completely ignoring all the 
bloodthirsty provocation given by 
Egypt. 

Certain facts about the dispute 
are plain. One is the negligible 
quality of Nasser’s boasted forces, 
which were chased ignominiously 
across the Sinai Desert by an army 
inferior both in numbers and equip- 
ment. Nasser had acquired a large 
supply of aircraft for which he had 
no pilots, of tanks he could neither 
operate nor service, and of soldiers 
who had evidently little stomach for 
fighting. Now, thanks to the Israeli 
Army, the Royal Air Force, and the 
French Air Service, he has lost most 
of the expensive toys he bought 
from Moscow and about half his army 
is a demoralised rabble. Apart from 
this exposure of his bombastic pre- 
tensions, the Middle East should be 
less restless without his array of 
armaments. 

Another result we should welcome 
would be a rather less truculent atti- 
tude towards this country on the part 
of some of the lesser Asian countries. 
For the last few years they have 
taken an especial pleasure in kicking 
us where they thought they would 
hurt us most. If we complained 
they at once sent up a clamour 
to the Security Council. In fact 
they behaved like a small schoolboy 
‘ cheeking ’ a bigger boy in the con- 
fident belief that if the latter looked 
like retaliating the headmaster would 
at once interfere. Of course if the 
boot was on the other foot, if they 
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were detected committing some 
offence and the Security Council bade 
them desist, they blandly ignored the 
admonitions and went on doing what 
they had been doing. Much as we 
may regret the loss of life which 
accompanied the destruction of the 
Egyptian Air Force, its disappearance 
will be salutory notice to all the 
Middle East that there are limits 
even to the meekness of the Briton 
today. 

Then there is the future of Presi- 
dent Nasser. Hardly a week passed 
without his uttering inflammatory 
threats of what he would do to 
Israel, or abuse of Britain, or incite- 
ment to Mau Mau, or for that matter 
encouragement both verbal and 
material to France’s North African 
rebels. He has done this for a long 
time, and can hardly be surprised 
now if Britain and France both feel 
that while he rules Egypt they will 
have little prospect of peace or 
security in their North African 
domains. A lot of people are 
nauseated by the sight of this 
unpleasant man, the protagonist of 
violence and extreme nationalism, 
now bleating to the Security Council 
for its aid. If the Suez trouble leads 
to the end of Nasser it will not have 
been without a redeeming feature. 
At the moment, however, we are 
faced with the remarkable fact that 
both the State Department and the 
Secretary General of the United 
Nations appear to favour this 
thoroughly unprincipled military 
dictator. 

As for Her Majesty’s Opposition, 
its conduct has been about as 
unedifying and irresponsible as it 


could have been. In the House of 
Commons a bunch of Teddy-boys 
would not have behaved more deplor- 
ably. The spokesmen of the Opposi- 
tion hardly even tried to conceal 
their hope that the crisis would tum 
to the advantage of their Panty, 
Nothing could have been mor 
disingenuous than Mr Gaitskell’s 
exhibition when, speaking more in 
sorrow than in anger, he insisted that 
the trouble was just the Prim 
Minister and that if he went anda 
new Government were formed to 
carry out the Opposition’s policy the 
Opposition would support it. Has 
he never heard of Cabinet responsi- 
bility ?. What could this new Govern- 
ment be but his own, unless he sup- 
posed that Mr Anthony Nutting 
could form an administration out 
of a handful of Tory malcontents and 
keep a majority in the House? As 
an exhibition of outraged idealism 
nothing more bogus could have been 
witnessed than the scene of organised 
disorder of 1st November, when front 
and back benchers joined in shout 
ing down the Speaker and makingit 
abundantly clear that what the 
Opposition wanted was not a debate 
but a scene which would look wel 
on the headlines of the newspapers 
next morning. Curiously enough, 
it was not Mr Gaitskell of Winchester 
and New College who showed some 
glimmerings of public spirit, but 
that Welsh firebrand, Mr Bevat, 
who contrived to lift the debate from 
hooliganism to a level almost philr 
sophical in its gravity. Mr Gaitskel 
won the enthusiastic plaudits of his 
Party, but worsened considerably hs 
own reputation as a responsible polit: 
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al leader. And Winchester, which 
jad the doubtful honour of educating 
him, must surely be reflecting rue- 
filly that in future its motto should 
be‘ Gaitskell Maketh Manners.’ 

All said and done, the present 
necessity is for the Government to 
sand firm, and for responsible 
people to refrain from widening the 
breach between ourselves and our 
fiends overseas. If Sir Anthony 
Eden made any errors of judgment, 
they were in underestimating the 
probable reactions of the United 
States of America and some members 
of the British Commonwealth, and 
in overestimating the patriotism of 
Her Majesty’s Opposition. 


At the end of October, before the 
Israelis attacked Egypt, events in 
Poiand and Hungary overshadowed 
al else. The revolt of the satellites 
came from two causes. In 1948, 
when Marshal Tito asserted his 
independence of Moscow, an example 
was set which sooner or later others 
were sure to follow. Tito of course 
was in a favoured position. No 
Russian troops were present in 
Jugoslavia to intervene and he him- 
self was already in control. Yet the 
fact that he revolted against the 
Kremlin and revolted successfully 
brought a gleam of hope to millions 
of oppressed people. The second 
cause was a more liberal trend in 
Russian policy after Stalin’s demise, 
accompanied as it was by a continued 
denigration of the dead dictator and 
his detested policies. 

Poland was the first to move, and 
there Mr Gomulka, released from 
Prison, managed his revolution with- 
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out interference from the Russian 
troops on Poland’s borders. For 
some days it was touch and go. 
Whatever friendly assurances Mr 
Gomulka might give, the fact 
remained that the revolt was against 
Russia, and the first punitive blows 
fell upon those who had been her 
too willing tools. Mr Gomulka and 
the new Polish Government are still 
nominally Communist, professing 
only to wish to choose their own 
Socialist road just as Tito chose his 
eight years earlier. But the move- 
ment is unlikely to halt at that point. 
The Poles are more politically devel- 
oped than the Jugoslavs ; the Roman 
Catholic Church in Poland is more 
influential than the Orthodox Church 
in Jugoslavia, and the resistance 
to Communism has always been 
stronger. Mr Gomulka will be hard 
put to it to keep his head above the 
swelling tide of anti-Communist 
feeling. Whatever the future may 
hold, however, the all-important 
point is that for the time, at any rate, 
Poland shook herself free from the 
Russian shackles, and that whatever 
her choice for the future may be, 
the choice may now be hers and not 
the Kremlin’s. 

In Hungary the movement from 
the start had an uncertain passage 
and was far from bloodless. Left 
to themselves the Hungarians would 
have made short work of their Com- 
munist masters. But they were not 
left to themselves. The Russians 
moved in—four hours before they 
were invited to do so by the Govern- 
ment—and behaved as, unhappily, 
Russians always behave in such 
circumstances. They engaged in 
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an indiscriminate massacre, but this, 
so far from cowing the rebels, 
infuriated them. The whole country 
rose, and it looked very much as 
though Imre Nagy, the Titoist who 
became Prime Minister and formed 
a Nationalist Government, was too 
late in acting. He was faced with a 
popular movement, and in Hungary, 
more than in Poland, the declared 
enemy is not only Russia but 
Communism. 

Nevertheless, unless Russia had 
decided to desist from military 
interference, the fate of the rising 
was certain; and the Security 
Council, to whom an appeal was at 
once made, was able to do nothing. 
The day when revolutions were 
made by barricades and paving-stones 
and scythes is over. The power at 
the disposal of a modern state is 
overwhelming, the Russian Army is 
easily the most formidable in Europe, 
and the rebels were poorly armed 
when they had arms at all. We 
continued to hope, but Russia, having 
decided to intervene, was unlikely to 
draw back until the rising had been 
crushed and Communist puppets 
were back in office. For a few hours 
the Kremlin seems to have hesitated ; 
it even promised negotiations on the 
withdrawal of Russian troops. Then 
the hearts of the Moscow Pharaohs 
hardened and they decided they 
would not let the people go. Very 
probably this was their real intention 
from the start. The Kremlin was 
bound to consider the effect of 
successful revolts in Poland and 
Hungary on the other satellites— 
on East Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
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Roumania and Bulgaria. It might 
not be able to think it politic to force 
Poland back into its fold: it would 
certainly do its best to prevent 
Hungary from leaving it. 

If, as we have been told, history 
never repeats itself, at least it has 
an uncanny knack of reproducing 
an old situation. Hungarians have 
long historical memories, and many 
of them must be recalling what 
happened in 1848 and 1849. Kossuth 
was in revolt against the Hapsburg 
who, alarmed by General Gorgei’s 
victories over the Austrian Army, 
accepted the offer from Cz 
Nicholas I. to send help in the name 
of the Holy Alliance. Whereupon, 
between the far more numerow 
armies of Russia and Austria, the 
Hungarians were crushed. A virtul 
reign of terror began, usually assoc- 
ated with the infamous name of 
General Haynau, and thousands of 
Hungarians were dragooned, ma 
sacred or driven into exile. Kossuth 
fled and the revolt was crushed 
There is not really much difference 
between the Russia of Nicholas | 
and the Russia of Mr Khrushcher, 
save that the latter is more formidable 
and more ruthless. 

The virtual collapse of Hungaria 
resistance was accompanied by tet- 
rible scenes of slaughter, but the 
events of October and November 
will not quickly be forgotten. The 
oppressed people have heard the 
‘song too loud for a lark’ and seen 
the ‘ light too strong for a star.’ The 
rebels in arms may be mown dow), 
peace of a kind may be restored, 
but unless the Russians are prepared 
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wealth. As Premier, first of Southern 
Rhodesia and then of the Federation, 
Lord Malvern held office for twenty- 
three years; and as there was very 
little sign of any organised opposition 
to him, there would have been no 
obstacle to his going on, had he 
chosen to do so, until he was in- 
capacitated by years. Indeed, as 
Prime Ministers go, he was not an 
old man and was a good deal more 
vigorous than are most men of 
seventy-three. His only disability 
was his deafness, which he turned 
almost into an asset. It never 
seemed to prevent him from hearing 
anything he wanted to hear, but 
provided an impenetrable defence 
against an inconveniently impor- 
tunate man or the ordinary bore. 
His service to the country of his 
adoption was remarkable, ranking 
him with Rhodes and Jameson as 
one of the makers of Rhodesia. He 
found it a struggling colony, or 
rather two struggling colonies: he 
leaves it (with Nyasaland) a Feder- 
ation, nearly, though not quite, a 
fully self-governing country of the 
Commonwealth. So rapid has been 
the development that a Rhodesian, 
who had not been in the country 
since 1933, would fail to recognise 
it today, with its spreading railways, 
its roads, its bridges, its schools, 
its hospitals, its flourishing farms 
and its thriving young industries. 
Politically, too, the country has 
made great strides. Lord Malvern 
had to steer a difficult course between 
the Scylla of the settlers and the 
Charybdis of Westminster and White- 
hall, with the settlers emphasising 
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the necessity for white leadership, 
while Westminster and Whitehall 
asserted the rights of the Africans. 
It is a tribute to Lord Malvern’s 
adroit leadership that he neither 
fully satisfied nor fatally affronted 
either of the parties to the argument. 

For years he has been the enfant 
terrible of Central Africa, making 
some incautious and blistering speech 
that seemed to herald a crisis which 
never came off. Although some of 
his indiscretions may have been 
carefully calculated, there is a grain 
of truth in the adaptation to him of 
the famous epigram about Charles II. 
as one 

‘Who never did a foolish thing 
And never said a wise one.’ 

Yet the truth is only a grain. 
Lord Malvern has been wise as well 
as witty, and probably has had a 
Prime Minister’s ration of mistakes 
in policy. There has, however, so 
often been a gulf between what he 
has said and what he has done that 
few people were aware of what he 
was really thinking. At least it can 
be said with some confidence that 
however often he fluttered the Parlia- 
mentary dovecots at Westminster and 
Salisbury, he never lost the respect 
and affection of the people he 
shocked. In the future the Feder- 
ation may conceivably produce a 
greater Prime Minister ; it will never 
produce one more lovable than 
‘Huggie’ or one who is more of what 
the Scots would call a ‘ character.’ 


The elections in Kenya brought 
satisfaction to Mr Michael Blundell 
and his friends. Only one of the 


Ministers lost his seat, and with the 
support of the African and Asian 
Members, the multi-racial scheme 
will continue to be given a trial, 
What was significant was the readi- 
ness of one of the chief critics of 
the Lyttelton Constitution, Grow 
Captain Briggs, to become a Minister, 
Some constitutional changes hav 
been proposed, none of them funds 
mental and all made with the agree- 
ment of the European Unofficid 
Members, and the only outstanding 
uncertainty is the way in which th 
African elections will go in the New 
Year. 

The European contests were fol 
lowed swiftly by the acceptable new 
that Dedan Kimathi, the so-called 
Commander-in-Chief of Mau Mau, 
had been captured. How far from 
his fastness in the Aberdares he ever 
exercised any real control over th 
operations of Mau Mau is doubtful 
He may have had more men unde 
his command than any of the other 
soi-disant Field- Marshals and 
Generals ; his capture is at least a 
further indication that organised 
resistance is over. 

What now remains is the problem 
of the 40,000 men and women it 
the Detention Camps. How quickly 
and how thoroughly can they & 
purged of their infection by Mav 
Mau and safely return to their 
homes in the Kikuyu Reserve? 
During the summer the House of 
Commons was agitated by tales of 
unfortunate events in these camps. 
The stories appear to have bee 
exaggerated, but the Opposition went 
so far as to demand a Commission of 
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Enquiry. This was refused, but 
instead a Parliamentary delegation 
ws appointed to visit Kenya in 
November and December and in the 
course of travelling round the country 
isto inspect some of the camps. Its 
report will be awaited with some 
interest. 


In 1941, when discreetly the news 
went round that the Guards were 
forming an Armoured Division, some 
of the older Guardsmen lifted their 
eyebrows. All acknowledged that, 
as infantry soldiers, the Guards were 
unsurpassed. But would, men asked, 
their special quality not be wasted 
a little in the more cramped sur- 
roundings of an armoured vehicle ? 
Most of the criticism was based on 
the feeling that when you have got 
agood thing, it is often a mistake to 
ty to turn it into something quite 
different, which can hardly be better 
and may not be as good. However, 
despite the qualms of the more 
conservative senior officers, as Lord 
Rosse and Colonel Hill tell in their 
story of the Guards’ Armoured 
Division,’ the experiment went on ; 
and after three years of hard, often 
gruelling training, the Division 
crossed the Channel and had its 
baptism of fire in the confused and 
bloody fighting round Caen. They 
had in front of them most of the 
tnemy’s armour and some of the 
finest fighting divisions Germany 
had left; but the Guards held their 
own and a bit more. 

The break came at last, and the 


British Army swept North and East 
across France, over the Somme, and 
deep into Belgium. After Brussels 
had been liberated the pace was 
slowed down. The enemy, with 
their backs to the Rhine, were fighting 
hard, the Arnhem adventure fell just 
short of success, and finally, a few 
days before Christmas, the Germans 
mounted their offensive in the 
Ardennes. 

When this had failed, the advance 
was resumed. The weather was 
terrible, and the Division was tra- 
versing a land of rivers impassable 
except by their bridges, most of 
which the Germans contrived to 
blow up. There were few battles, 
but, as at Caen, some of the best of 
the surviving German formations 
had been drawn to the Guards’ 
front, and with mine, crater and 
road-block to defend them, pockets 
of the enemy stubbornly resisted. 
Lord Rosse and Colonel Hill, ever 
ready to recognise courage in the 
enemy, report the admiration felt 
by the Guards for men who went 
on fighting as bravely as ever even 
when they must have known the 
war was lost. 

Following the Reichswald battle, 
the Rhine was crossed, and after 
meeting more craters, more mines 
and more road-blocks, the Division 
passed out of Holland into Germany, 
to Bremen and finally to Hamburg 
and the end of the war. 

How magnificently the Division 
had fought the reader will hardly 
gather from this modest record by 


* “The Story of the Guards’ Armoured Division.’ By Captain the Earl of Rosse 


ind Colonel E. R. Hill, D.S.O. (Bles.) 
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two of its officers. ‘I have had 
many formations and units under 
my command,’ Lord Montgomery 
told the Division when all was over. 
‘I want to say here and now that 
in the sphere of armoured warfare 
you have set a standard which will 
be difficult for those that come after 
to reach.’ Lord Montgomery knew : 
and the Panzer Grenadiers, who 
would surrender to no one but the 
Guards, also knew, with perhaps 
even better reason. 

Another and grievous testimony 
would be the casualty roll. Unfor- 
tunately Lord Rosse and Colonel 
Hill do not give it, but no one can 
read their record without some 
knowledge of the fearful price exacted 


for every position won. Altk 
the losses in all ranks were. 
among the officers, as they w 

Majesty’s Guards, the casualties 


particularly severe. Officers anda 
they were the flowers of the for 


their comrades could ill spare 
when they died and we can ill 
them now. 

The Guards’ Armoured Di 


vanished even more quickly tm 


it had appeared. There 
Victory Parade, organised wi 
the pageantry the Guards can m 
The men then climbed out of 
vehicles and became infantry 
His Majesty’s Foot Guards, as 
were before, and, as we must 
they will remain. 
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Do the Blind 
Possess a Sixth Sense? 


VERY day, on my way to the office, 

| meet a blind man, and the 
strange or rather astonishing way in 
which he acts has intrigued me for 
some considerable time. 


A blind man in the streets of 
London; could that be a source of 
curiosity? Is it not a common sight 
since the war? We have seen many 
others, some guided by a faithful four- 
legged friend, others feeling for the 
kerb with a stick. But my blind 
friend had neither dog nor stick; he 
just walked along like anyone else, 
and | should never have suspected his 
blindness had | not now and then 
caught sight of him waiting patiently 
at a street corner for someone to 
help him across. 


One day when doing him this little 
service | was unable to resist asking 
how he managed to find his way 
around so easily. ‘‘ It must be a great 
strain to walk along without seeing 
where you’re going,”’ | said. “* But 
isn’t it just a little dangerous? ”’ 


And his reply: 


“1 was mixed up in a little affair 
with Jerry at El Alamein. There was 
some heavy fighting and | was pretty 
badly knocked about. When | came 
to, it turned out my sight was done 
for. To begin with | used to get 
around with a dog; then | thought it 
would be more practical to perfect 
my memory. And now, once | have 
been led somewhere once, | can 
always find my way back there a 
second time, alone. My memory is 
SO good that | can give music lessons 


and lead a life at home that is 
practically normal.”’ 


| told him that for my career | had 
great need of a good memory and that 
if he would tell me of the method he 
had used he would indeed be doing 
me a good turn. He suggested that 
| should read through a little book 
which explained very simply the 
workings of the brain. Acting on 
his advice, | too made surprising and 
rapid progress. 

Thanks to this method | now 
remember with incredible ease what- 
ever | have read, my favourite airs, the 
names and faces of people who visit 
me, the lectures | have to give, and 
| have succeeded in learning Spanish 
in four months. 


A year ago | had the good fortune 
to meet the author of this book and 
| promised him to recommend his 
method to my fellow countrymen 
once it had been translated. Mr 
Borg, who is now on a visit to 
England, has just had this translation 
published, and | am glad of this 
opportunity of publicly expressing 
my gratitude. 

You, too, must be eager to acquire 
that mental power which is a major 
factor for success in life, so apply to 
Mr Borg for his little book, ‘‘ The 
Eternal Laws of Success.’” He sends 
it free of cost to all who wish to 
improve their memory. Here is his 
address: Mr B. C. Borg, c/o Aubanel 
Publishers, 14 Lower Baggot Street, 
Dublin, Ireland. Write at once, for 
he will soon be leaving to give a 
series of lectures in France. 


B. MITCHELL. 














The Saxons called the first month ‘Wulf Monath’ and no doubt they 
had their reasons. In our calendar, however, the name derives from Janus, 
the Roman deity who kept the gate, looking simultaneously back 
into the past and forward into the future. 


‘Winter isn’t what it was. There may or may not be snow and ice 
and arctic winds, but no wolf slinks after you with calculating eye as you 
go to circus, pantomime or play. And two-headed gods, if they came your 
way, could expect to receive no better welcome than that accorded to 
pennies which, by art or nature, have been similarly endowed. Yet this is 
to do Janus less than justice. There are many occasions when two heads 
are still better than one, particularly if the second ‘head’ is ours. And there 
you have the reason why so many people habitually ‘ talk things over with 
the Midland ’ before they take action in matters of business and finance. 
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